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HURON FOLK-LORE. 
I.—COSMOGONIC MYTHS. THE GOOD AND EVIL MINDS. 


Tue Canadian nation of Indians whose native name of Wendat, 
or people of one speech (wenda, speech ; at, root of skat, one), was 
corrupted by the English into Wyandot, received from the French 
colonists, in their fatots, the nickname of Hurons, or “ shock-heads,” 
from the lines of bristly hair which adorned their half-shaven crowns. 
The name, euphonious in its English pronunciation, has adhered to 
the great freshwater sea near which they dwelt, and has been made 
by Bancroft and Parkman historically classic as the designation of 
the people. It seems, therefore, to have better claims even to scien- 
tific use than the somewhat barbarous English corruption of the 
native appellation. 

Of the few hundreds who survived their deadly wars with the 
Iroquois, the greater number removed, many years ago, to the 
United States, and now, under the name of Wyandots, reside in the 
Indian Territory, on lands which the Cherokees have resigned to 
them. A few linger in Eastern Canada, at Lorette, near Quebec, 
but these have lost their native tongue, and have become French in 
language, and in great part French in blood. A still smaller number, 
less than a hundred, remain in the extreme west of Old Canada, on 
a strip of land once known as the “ Anderdon Reserve,” a reserva- 
tion of five or six thousand acres, stretching along the eastern bank 
of the Detroit River, a few miles north of its entrance into Lake 
Erie. The reservation, as such, exists no longer, having lately been 
divided in severalty among its occupants. Before this event occurred 
I paid —in the years 1872 and 1874 — two visits to this little rem- 
nant of a famous people, and, to my great gratification, found among 
them some who not only spoke their original language fluently, but 
were familiar with the ancient traditions of their people. What was 
specially noteworthy was the fact that their dialect proved to be the 
most archaic form of the Huron-Iroquois speech that had yet been 
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discovered. One of the most striking peculiarities of that lin- 
guistic family has always been understood to be the lack of the 
labial articulations. In the Huron speech, as transmitted to us by 
the French missionaries, and in the languages of the Six Nations, 
no sound of m, 4, or p is heard, and the lips are never closed in 
speaking. But the Hurons of the Anderdon Reserve frequently 
uttered the sound of m in words from which it had disappeared in 
the other dialects. For uzkwe, man, they said ume ; for yaweheon, 
dead, yameheon ; for onwa, to-day, oma. It is evident that, in this 
respect, this Huron dialect retains the older form of the language. 
I believe it to be the dialect which was spoken by the tribe formerly 
known to the French colonists as “the Tobacco People” (Nation du 
Petun), but among the Hurons and Iroquois as the Zzonontates 
(corrupted by the English to Dionondaddies), which means, appar- 
ently, ‘‘ People beyond the Hills.” They lived west of the proper 
Hurons, and were in friendship with them, though not members of 
their confederacy. They were regarded as of the same speech 
(Wendat) ; and they shared the fate of the Hurons, being conquered 
and driven from their country by the Iroquois. They fled to the 
island of Michilimackinac, and thence finally took refuge near De- 
troit and in Northern Ohio, under the protection of the French forts 
in those quarters. Their character, customs, and traditions were 
the same as those of the Hurons proper, from whom they differed 
only in retaining an independent tribal organization and in a slight 
variance of dialect. 

From two elderly men, both of more than average intelligence, I 
obtained many particulars concerning the modern history of the 
tribe, corresponding closely with what we learn of them from the 
missionary records and other authorities ; and with these facts I gath- 
ered many of their ancient traditions and the legends of their my- 
thology. My informants were Joseph White, the recognized chief of 
the band, and Alexander Clarke, sub-chief and official interpreter. 
The former, a man of fine presence, whose physiognomy showed 
evidence of his mingled French and Indian parentage, bore in the 
Wendat tongue the somewhat peculiar name of Mandarong, which 
was rendered, “ We are unwilling.” No name could have more ut- 
terly belied the frank and kindly disposition of the worthy old chief 
and his fine family. The interpreter, who, as I learned, was the son 
of an Indian woman by an English colonist, had spent most of his 
life among the Indians, and regarded himself as belonging to them ; 
for the child, by Wendat law, follows his mother’s sept. He also 
had an Indian name, Chehteh, meaning “ War-club,” and possessed 
a good knowledge of the language and mythology of his people. His 
brother, Peter Dooyentate Clarke, who ordinarily resided in the 
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Indian Territory, but whom in one of my visits I met on this reser- 
vation, had published, a few years previously, a little book on the 
“Origin and Traditional History of the Wyandotts,” showing con- 
siderable intelligence in the writer, and containing much that is 
authentic and valuable. 

The old chief's wife was of French origin, but had been brought 
up with the Indians, and understood their speech. French was, 
however, the language usually spoken in the family ; and it was in 
this tongue, and with much spirit and animation, that the chief re- 
lated the many traditions and popular tales which I obtained from 
him. I was much struck with the general cast of these tales, and 
their difference in style from the Algonkin stories. Mr. Parkman, 
in his fascinating work, “ The Jesuits in North America,” observes 
on this subject: “ Some of the Iroquois tales embody conceptions 
which, however preposterous, are of a bold and striking character ; 
but those of the Algonkins are, to an incredible degree, flimsy, silly, 
and meaningless.” This opinion of the Algonkin stories, though 
certainly well warranted by many of them, is perhaps somewhat too 
sweepingly expressed. Other investigators, and notably Dr. Brinton 
and Mr. Leland, have been able to show that some of the Algonkin 
legends embody, under trivial forms, conceptions not devoid of sense 
or of poetical beauty. But with regard to the Iroquois tales, there 
can be no question that they deserve the commendation bestowed 
upon them. What chiefly struck me, in listening to the narratives 
of the old chief, was the strong moral element apparent in them. 
That this element was not given to them by the narrator, but was 
inherent in the tales themselves, was evident from the fact that it 
appeared in the same stories when related by others, in widely differ- 
ent versions ; for, like all popular stories, from those of the Trojan 
war and the Niebelungen cycle to the fireside tales of our childhood, 
these Huron legends take many forms, varying with the line of tradi- 
tion along which they have been handed down. 

This moral element is present even in the myths of their cosmog- 
ony, though mingled, as in all such myths, with childish details, some 
of which are as absurd as any in the Greek or Hindoo mythologies. 
These details were, in a certain sense, articles of their religion, and 
were handed down with scrupulous exactness. The story of the first 
formation and peopling of the earth was related to me by Alexander 
Clarke in terms very similar to those in which it had been told by 
the Hurons to the Jesuit missionary Brébeuf, two centuries and a 
half ago.! Clarke, however, added many particulars, evidently genu- 
ine, which the learned missionary did not think important enough 

1 See the Relation for 1636, part 2, chap. 1, p. 100, of the Relations des Fesuites, 
in the Quebec edition of 1868. 
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for the purpose of his record, but which have their significance for 
students of mythology. The following is perhaps the most complete 
account of the Huron cosmogonic myth which has yet been obtained, 
and may be deemed to represent the primitive belief of the oldest 
branch of the Huron-Iroquois race. Clarke was about seventy-five 
years of age in 1874, and as he had heard the myth in his youth 
from the elders of his people, their joint recollections would carry it 
back to the middle of the last century, when the customs and tradi- 
tions of the Wendat were retained in their full vigor. 


THE MAKING OF THE WORLD. 


In the beginning there was nothing but water, a wide sea, which 
was peopled by various animals of the kind that live in and upon the 
water. It happened then that a woman fell down from the upper 
world. It is supposed that she was, by some mischance, pushed 
down by her husband through a rift in the sky. Though styled a 
woman, she was a divine personage. Two loons, which were flying 
over the water, happened to look up and see her falling. To save 
her from drowning they hastened to place themselves beneath her, 
joining their bodies together so as to form a cushion for her to rest 
on. In this way they held her up, while they cried with a loud voice 
to summon the other animals to their aid. The cry of the loon can 
be heard to a great distance, and the other creatures of the sea heard 
it, and assembled to learn the cause of the summons. Then came 
the tortoise (or “snapping turtle,’’ as Clarke called it), a mighty 
animal, which consented to relieve the loons of their burden. They 
placed the woman on the back of the tortoise, charging him to take 
care of her. The tortoise then called the other animals to a grand 
council, to determine what should be done to preserve the life of the 
woman. They decided that she must have earth to live on. The 
tortoise directed them all to dive to the bottom of the sea and en- 
deavor to bring up some earth. Many attempted it, —the beaver, 
the musk-rat, the diver, and others, — but without success. Some 
remained so long below that when they rose they were dead. The 
tortoise searched their mouths, but could find no trace of earth. At 
last the toad went down, and after remaining a long time rose, ex- 
hausted and nearly dead. On searching his mouth the tortoise 
found in it some earth, which he gave to the woman. She took it 
and placed it carefully around the edge of the tortoise’s shell. When 
thus placed, it became the beginning of dry land. The land grew 
and extended on every side, forming at last a great country, fit for 
vegetation. All was sustained by the tortoise, which still supports 
the earth. 

When the woman fell she was pregnant with twins. When these 
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came forth they evinced opposite dispositions, the one good, the other 
evil. Even before they were born the same characters were mani- 
fested. They struggled together, and their mother heard them dis- 
puting. The one declared his willingness to be born in the usual 
manner, while the other malignantly refused, and, breaking through 
his mother’s side, killed her. She was buried, and from her body 
sprang the various vegetable productions which the new earth re- 
quired to fit it for the habitation of man. From her head grew the 
pumpkin-vine ; from her breasts the maize ; from her limbs the bean 
and the other useful esculents. Meanwhile the twins grew up, 
showing in all they did their opposing inclinations. The name of 
the good one was Tijuskeha, which means, Clarke said, something 
like saviour, or good man.! The evil brother was named Tawiskarong, 
meaning flinty, or flint-like, in allusion probably to his hard and 
cruel nature. They were not men, but supernatural beings, who 
were to prepare the world to be the abode of men. Finding that 
they could not live together, they separated, each taking his own 
portion of the earth. Their first act was to create animals of various 
kinds. The bad brother made fierce and monstrous creatures, 
proper to terrify and destroy mankind, — serpents, panthers, wolves, 
bears, all of enormous size, and huge mosquitoes, “as large as 
turkeys.” Among other things he made an immense toad, which 
drank up all the fresh water that was on the earth. In the mean 
time the good brother, in his province, was creating the innocent 
and useful animals. Among the rest he made the partridge. To 
his surprise, the bird rose in the air and flew toward the territory of 
Tawiskarong. Tijuskeha asked him whither he was going. The bird 
replied that he was going to look for water, as there was none left in 
that land, and he heard there was some in the dominion of Tawiska- 
rong. Tijuskeha then began to suspect mischief. He followed the 
course which the partridge had taken, and presently reached the 
land of his evil brother. Here he encountered the snakes, ferocious 
brutes, and enormous insects which his brother had made, and over- 
came them. Finally he came to the monstrous toad, which he cut 
open, letting the water flow forth.2, He did not destroy the evil 
animals, — perhaps had not the power to do so,— but he reduced 
them in size, so that men would be able to master them. 

1 This name, 7¢juskeha (the Joskeha of the French missionaries), may be a 
derivative from the root zo (io, iyo) or iju, which signifies both “great” and 
“good.” This root forms the concluding portion of the name Hamendiju (Huron), 
Rawenniio (Iroquois), applied to the chief divinity, and signifying “the great 
good master.” 

2 See an interesting discussion of the origin of this widely diffused myth (of the 
waters engulfed by a toad, frog, or serpent) in Lang’s Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 
vol. i. p. 39, and vol. ii. p. 146. 
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The spirit of his mother warned him in a dream to beware of his 
evil brother, who would endeavor to destroy him by treachery. 
Finally they encountered, and as it was evident that they could not 
live together on the earth, they determined to decide by a formal 
combat (a duel, as Clarke styled it) which of them should remain 
master of the world. It was further agreed that each should make 
known to the other the only weapon by which he could be overcome. 
This extraordinary article of their agreement was probably made 
necessary by the fact that without such a disclosure the contest 
would have lasted forever. The good brother declared that he could 
be destroyed only by being beaten to death with a bag full of corn, 
beans, or some other product of the bread kind; the evil brother re- 
joined that he could be killed only by the horn of a deer or of some 
other wild animal. (In these weapons it seems evident that there 
is some reference to the different characters or attributes of the 
brothers.) They set off a fighting-ground, or “list,” within which 
the combat was to take place. Tawiskarong had the first turn, or, 
as duellists would say, the first fire. He set upon his brother with a 
bag of corn or beans, chased him about the ground, and pounded 
him until he was nearly lifeless and lay as if dead. He revived, 
however (perhaps through the aid of his mother’s spirit), and, recov- 
ering his strength, pursued in turn his evil brother, beating him 
with a deer’s horn until he killed him. But the slain combatant was 
not utterly destroyed. He reappeared after death to his brother, and 
told him that he had gone to the far west, and that thenceforth all 
the races of men after death would go to the west, like him. ‘“ And,” 
said Clarke, “it is the belief of all the pagan Indians that after death 
their spirits will go to the far west, and dwell there.” 

The old chief, Joseph White, on another occasion, supplied a 
curious addition to the foregoing narrative, in exemplification of the 
opposite character of thetwo brothers. This story was in substance 
as follows :— 

“When the brothers were preparing the land for the Indians to 
live in, the manner of their work was that as often as the good 
brother made or designed anything for the benefit of mankind, the 
bad brother objected, and devised something to counteract the good 
intention, so far as he could. Thus when the good brother made 
rivers for the Indians to journey on, it was his design that each river 
should have a twofold current (or rather, perhaps, a double channel), 
in which the streams should flow in opposite directions. Thus the 
Indians would be able always to float easily down-stream. This 
convenient arrangement did not please the bad brother. He main- 
tained that it would be too good for the people. ‘Let them at least,’ 
he said, ‘have to work one way up-stream.’ He was not content 
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merely to defeat his brother’s design of the return current, but he 
created at the same time rapids and cataracts for the further delay 
and danger of voyagers.” 

It is certainly remarkable that in the primitive mythology of the 
Huron-Iroquois people the idea of two hostile creators, a benevolent 
and a malignant being, coeval in origin, and for a time equal in 
power, should have been so clearly, however rudely, developed. 
Nothing of the kind is discoverable in the Vedaic or the Hellenic 
cosmogonies. This idea of the original antagonism of the good and 
evil principles, to be finally destroyed by the victory of the benig- 
nant power, is commonly supposed to have been the main element in 
the Zoroastrian reformation. In David Cusick’s well-known “ History 
of the Six Nations,” the two brothers are styled the “Good Mind” 
and the “ Bad Mind,” in the very terms of the Zend-Avesta. The 
origin of this belief, and the extent to which it exists among the 
American tribes, other than those of the Huron-Iroquois stock, is a 
matter for inquiry.! That the latter firmly held it before they were 
acquainted with the whites is unquestionable. The strong moral 
sentiment manifest in it will be found to color their folk-lore 
throughout. 

Horatio Hale. 


2 See the question discussed briefly, but with great acuteness and force, in the 
concluding pages of Dr. Brinton’s philosophical work, American Hero-Myths. 
I may add that this original version of the Huron myth of creation was communi- 
cated by me to Dr. Brinton for that work, and is in part embodied init. It is 
now first published in the complete form. 


——— 
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WITCHCRAFT AND DEMONISM OF THE MODERN 
IROQUOIS. 


THE Iroquois, especially those who hold to the old religion, still 
believe in witchcraft. I speak more particularly of the Onondagas, 
for it is principally among them that my observations have been 
made. 

An Onondaga, about fifty years of age, pointed out to me, quite 
recently, an old woman living on the reservation whom he believes 
to be a witch. He is quite convinced of it, for some years ago he 
was going home one night about eleven o’clock, when, just as he was 
passing around a wooded hill, he saw this woman ahead of him. She 
was walking in the same direction, and so did not at first see him. 
Her hair hung down over her eyes, and she blew from her mouth 
flames of different colors to light her path. As she did this her hair 
was licked by the flames and blown up from her face. He followed 
her, and when near the council-house began to run. She ran around 
the building and along the fence until she came to a long log house 
(no longer standing) in which witches were said to congregate, and 
as she reached the door she once more blew flames from her mouth, 
and disappeared within. As my informant “was not feeling well, 
and his brother was very sick,” he was much worried by what he had 
seen. He thought that a person could learn to blow flames from 
the mouth in this way. This woman, some said, had initiated her 
husband. It is necessary to swallow a kind of snake, after which 
persons become “ wild” (z. ¢., witches, 7un-dat-na+ s'). Witches roam 
about at night, working charms and spells, at times taking the form 
of dogs, hogs, and turkeys. They destroy those whom they dislike by 
sending small bundles of straw wound round with hair, which have 
the property of passing into the body of the victim and killing him. 
A young man, twenty-three years old, told me last year that he “had 
seen witches in Canada;” that is, he had seen lights moving in the 
woods, and supposed them to be the flames blown from the witches’ 
mouths. They would shine for a few seconds in one spot, then dis- 
appear, to be seen again, after a short interval, farther on. 

The foregoing is sufficient to show that the belief in witches has 
not yet disappeared. As to their punishment (death being the pen- 
alty), I am inclined to think that during the present century this 
has rarely been attempted. 

However, an old man, who had the account from an eye-witness, 
told me the following story of a double execution at Oneida, which 
happened, he thought, about sixty years ago: After much illness 
and many deaths, which could not be accounted for, a council was 
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being held in the “ meeting-house,” when two old women came in, 
and, standing in the middle of the floor, addressed the assembly : 
“You are all acting like fools. Here you are, holding a council with- 
out knowing what you are talking about. It is we who have caused 
all the illness and death, — we and another old woman who will prob- 
ably be here soon. We have killed these persons, and now, if you 
wish to kill us, we are ready.” They had, they declared, worked a 
charm, and made a “poison” by putting hair into a “stone bowl,” 
probably a bowl-shaped hollow or pot-hole in the rocky bed of the 
creek. The hair had changed into snakes, which had caused the 
trouble. This “poison” could be destroyed (“killed’’) by building a 
large fire of soft wood over the spot. While the fire was burning no 
one should approach it. They gave this information voluntarily. 
One of the chiefs now asked if any one was willing to act as execu- 
tioner. After a pause, a man seated far back in one corner of the 
building said that he would undertake to kill them if all were agreed, 
and he thought that he could do so neatly and quickly. All were of 
the opinion that the women should die, and the killing was done by 
hitting them on the back of the head with a heavy “hickory cane” or 
club. They were, however, “hard to kill” (witches are remarkable 
for their tenacity of life), and required to be “hit a good many times” 
before they lay entirely motionless. After this a search was made 
for the “stone bowl”’ and snakes, which were found and destroyed, 
as had been advised by the witches before their death. A large fire 
of bass-wood logs was built, and when the heat became intense there 
was an explosion, probably of the heated stone, or, in the words of 
the narrator, “it” burst. The charm, and everything connected with 
it, was thus destroyed.! I was told last autumn that an old man had 
been put to death for witchcraft on one of the Canadian Iroquois 
reservations, about seven years before. He was killed by men who 
lay in wait for him and shot him from an ambush. ‘“ What was done 
by the dead man’s friends?” I asked. “ Nothing ; they thought he 
had been at that business long enough.” “ And the white people ?” 
“ They did n’t know it.” 

I might add that not only is the existence of witches not doubted 
by most Iroquois, but individuals may still be found who consider, 
or pretend to consider, that they themselves are, or have been, guilty 
of witchcraft. In fact, during a general council of the Six Nations, 
held in August, 1888, of which the open confession of sins was one 
of the striking features, a chief of the Onondagas confessed that he 
had practised witchcraft, but, becoming penitent, had reformed.? 


1 This may be another version of a somewhat similar story related in Clark’s 
Onondaga. 
2 The public confession of sins would seem to be a reflection of former Chris- 
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The power of bewitching appears to belong only to those who are 
witches by profession, —to those who have gone through the initia- 
tion or preparation necessary in order to become awitch. Some say 
that the candidate must promise to sacrifice, as the price of his tui- 
tion, a member of his own family, as a sister, brother, or cousin, be- 
fore he may become master of the art. 

As soon as the power of witchcraft is obtained, the individual 
seems to be able, by mere volition, to injure his victim; nor do 
charms and spells appear, in most cases, necessary. If a dispute oc- 
curs, in which a witch threatens or curses his antagonist, he has 
only to be in earnest in what he says to cause the malediction to 
take effect. If the person bewitched is able to anticipate the evil, 
or can discover the guilty one, he may make an appeal, through a 
third person, to have the malediction revoked. An instance of this 
kind occurred under my own observation as recently as last August. 
A woman, whose child had unwittingly offended the wife of a neigh- 
bor (a reputed witch), was caused much anxiety by the fear that, in 
retaliation, some member of her family might be bewitched. In 
order to prevent this she sent a friend to tell the witch that she was 
mistaken in accusing the child, and to ask her not to think harshly 
of any of the family. The witch, being notified in this way that he 
is discovered, is presumably forced to discontinue his evil practices, 
for fear of exposure and punishment. If, however, the cause of the 
trouble is not suspected, or is discovered too late, the victim is 
doomed, unless a cure can be effected by ordinary remedies, which 
is usually impossible. 

Charms do not seem to be in common use, though the St. Regis 
Indians are said to make a small wooden peg, which they drive into 
the ground, or into a log or tree. The victim lives as long as the 
peg lasts, but wastes away gradually as it decays, and dies when it 
has rotted completely. Tobacco sometimes is burned in a fire, the 
witch meanwhile addressing it in a low tone, and exhorting it to 
efficacy. This seems to possess something of the character of a 
spell, and although other spells are probably used, I am unable to 
give any examples. It is equally possible that this may be some 
form of sacrificial offering, but if so I was unsuccessful in my en- 
deavors to establish the fact. 

Witches are supposed to meet at night in the woods and bushes, 
taking temporarily the form of dogs or other animals to better con- 


tian teaching, as such an idea appears entirely foreign to the doctrines of most 
Indian religions. It was in all probability brought into practice as a part of the 
new faith introduced by Ga-nl-a-tai/-’h-yu, the last great prophet, while the hold- 
ing of long strings of white wampum by the penitent during the confession may 
have been suggested by the rosary of the early missionaries. 
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ceal themselves. For this reason the howling of dogs at night and 
lights moving in the woods are looked upon with suspicion and 
dread. 

The enumeration of the above facts suffices to prove that a strong 
belief in witches exists at the present time. 

In addition to witches, these Indians believe that there exists a 
race of supernaturai evil beings or demons, whom they call Hat-do'-2, 
Ho"-do'-t in the plural. 

These Ho"-do'-t afflict human beings with illness and other mis- 
fortunes, but, notwithstanding their hostility to mankind, they can 
be propitiated and persuaded not only to withdraw the evil they 
themselves have caused, but also to grant aid and protection against 
the witches, to whom they appear to be antagonistic. They are said 
to inhabit a cave, which opens at the stone quarries on the north 
edge of the reservation, and extends through a narrow cleft in the 
rock to a similar cavern near Jamesville, N. Y.’ 

In this cave, according to the Indian belief, are stone images sup- 
posed to represent the //o"-do'-%, and the whole inner atmosphere of 
the place is charged with a malign influence. I was assured by an 
Onondaga woman that an old man and some boys visited the cave 
one Sunday afternoon. They remained there severai hours ; so long, 
in fact, that when at last they emerged their candles were nearly 
consumed. One of the boys for days afterward was annoyed by a 
swollen face, the swelling being so great that his eyes were almost 
closed. This was ascribed to the resentment of the devils. But as 
I have already stated, these evil beings, if flattered and humored, 
become less troublesome, and will even withdraw for a time the 
evil or sickness they have caused. Dances in their honor (“ devil- 
dances’’) and offerings of tobacco and food are the usual means 
adopted to pacify them. The dancers, masked and attired in the 
most uncouth and tattered garments, imitate by weird groanings, 
grunting, and eccentric movements the actions of the demons. Their 
masks (Ga-gu"'-sa) are of several kinds, principally of wood, but some 
of husk, buffalo-skin, muslin, and occasionally the coarse papier 
maché masks of the toy-shops. The wooden masks are the most 
interesting, often artistic, and very hideous, and are held in the 
highest esteem, some of them having been in use for from twenty to 
one hundred years. The older ones are by far the more characteris- 
tic, but there are comparatively few of them now in existence. The 
eyes are usually made of discs of tin or brass set into the wood, 
while the expression of the mouth is occasionally heightened by the 
addition of hog’s teeth or chips of bone or shell. A wig of horse-tail, 


1 I believe a small cave actually exists at the quarries, but have never visited 
it. The entrance is now incumbered by the débris of blasting and excavating. 
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Hat-do’-i, or Dancer in costume, with mask, staff, and turtle-shell rattle. 
From a sketch made at the dance of January 14, 1888. 


a strip of buffalo-robe, or a braid of corn-husks is sometimes fastened 
to the mask when in use, and helps to disguise the wearer as well as 
to make the general effect more frightful. The rest of the costume 
consists of old, torn clothes, corn-husks, old buffalo-robes, and even 
at times articles of female attire. Baskets, pans, bundles of cloth, 
or other bulky objects are stuffed under the garments, with cords 
tied around the body above and below them, so as to produce the 
appearance of humps or deformities. In fact, any device is used 
which contributes to make the disguise unsightly. Heavy moccasins, 
made of old boot-legs, are generally worn in winter. A rattle, Us-ta- 
wa"s'-ha, made of the shell of a snapping-turtle, with the head, neck, 
and entire skin except the legs and tail, is carried by some of the 
dancers, Others carry clubs or rough staffs, four or five feet long, 
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No. 1. Onondaga mask. Said by former owner to be about twenty years old. 
11 inches in length, red, with teeth and eyes of tin. Front and profile. 





No. 2. Onondaga mask. 114 inches long; color, red, with small moustache, 
eyebrows, and a small spot on end of chin painted in black ; tin eyes. 
Said by former owner to be about thirty years old. Front and profile. 


and from an inch and a half to two inches in diameter. A few carry 
both staffs and rattles, or substitute for the club a wooden pestle, 
such as is used in grinding corn. Formerly the pestles figured 
more commonly than at present. 

During the “ New Year's dances” there are three occasions on 
which the masks are used, or, in other words, three “ devil-dances,” 
or dances in honor of the Ho"-do'-~. Two precede the “ burning of 
the white dog.” ! 

1 The Onondagas still speak of “burning the white dog,’”’ when referring to the 
ceremonies in conjunction with which the white dog was formerly sacrificed. As 
a matter of fact, however, residents on the reservation, both Indian and white, 
assert that no dog has been burnt for seven or eight years, though they still burn 
in the council-house stove the other offerings, tobacco, wampum, bead-work, rib- 
bons, etc., which formerly accompanied that sacrifice. Last January (1888) I was 
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These are called “scaring witches,” the witches being exorcised 
by the aid of the Ho"-do'-z. The third dance is held some ten days 
later. In January, 1888, the first two were held on the evenings of 
Saturday the 14th and Sunday the 15th. On the first of these 
occasions (January 14th) the people began to assemble in the coun- 
cil-house at about seven o'clock p. m., and for the first hour or two 
the time was occupied in “telling dreams.” A person having had 
an unusual dream, one which he judges of sufficient importance to 
affect his pleasure or success in life, rises to his feet, advances to 
the centre of the floor, and makes the fact known to the assembly, 
For each dream the dreamer must be “ helped”’ by his friends, who 
promise him in turn gifts of various objects, usually food. He may 
have dreamed of a certain article, the possession of which, as a gift, 
is necessary to his happiness, and his friends are expected to guess 
until they have found out what that article is ; then he who has made 
the right guess is bound in honor to make a present of the desired 
object to the dreamer on the following day. One friend will perhaps 
suggest dried corn, or a slice of pork. If neither of these prove satis- 
factory, the dreamer answers “ //7'-ya”’ (“No’’). Other friends will 
propose, successively, apples, potatoes, bread, cabbage, etc., until the 
article which the dreamer is supposed to have in mind is guessed, 
when he answers “ /Vi-a-wa"-ha’’ (‘Thank you”), and the men cry 
out “ Yu-go-na”, Hwa-hwa, hu-a+at+ +,” the last syllable very much 
prolonged, falling in cadence, finally growing fainter and dying 
away. Before this cry has been finished by the men the dreamer 
begins to chant, walking back and forth across the council-house floor 
with a slow, measured tread, while those ranged along the wall keep 
time to the step with a steady “ Heh-hth-héth-hth,” and by slightly 
tapping the floor with the sole of the foot, until the song is finished 
and the dreamer takes his seat, when the cry “ /wa-hwa, hu-a+ 
a++” is again repeated, and all is silent until the next dreamer 
rises. Some, after accepting an offer of a present for one dream, 
will say “ O'-és”’ (a word seeming to have nearly the meaning of the 
French encore), which I should translate in this case “‘ another,” sig- 
nifying that a second present for another dream is desired. The 
song is sometimes omitted, but the exclamation “ Yu-go-na"', Hwa- 
hwa, hu-a+a+ +” always follows the “ Ni-a-wa"'-ha,” which accom- 
panies the acceptance of a present. After several persons have risen 
and accepted promises of presents, two or three young men, armed 


present during the whole New Year's feast, and no white dog was burnt. Many 
of the Onondagas said that they had not been able to find a suitable dog. One 
woman told me that she thought that omitting the white dog, and burning only the 
other objects, “ looked better,” and I am inclined to think (though few of them 
would be willing to acknowledge it) that this is the general opinion among them. 
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with guns and accompanied by a crier, go out of the council-house 
and discharge the pieces in the air, toward the south or in the direc- 
tion of the moon, immediately after which the crier calls out in a 
loud voice the names of those who have told dreams. After this had 
continued for some time, the dancers, masked and dressed as already 
described, approached, and began to rattle their clubs and turtle- 
shells against the sides of the council-house, the noise becoming 
louder and the scraping and thumping more vigorous as they made 
the circuit of the building, accompanying their pounding with a low, 
erunting exclamation, “ Ha"-/a", ha"-ha", ha"-ha",” which, coming 
from behind the wooden masks, seemed quite unearthly. As the 
group reached the entrance the uproar became almost deafening, un- 
til, with a sudden push, the door was thrown open, and the dancers 
entered, creeping and crawling on all fours, writhing like cripples, 
and shaking their rattles and staffs along the floor until they reached 
the middle of the room and stood up. 

Before the arrival of the dancers, or Ho*-do'-t,) tobacco, in pieces 
“just big enough for a chew,” had been collected from the assembled 
crowd by a man acting as master of ceremonies, who now distributed 
them to the dancers (one to each), and then taking a rattle from one 
of the “devils,” and sitting astride a bench, sang the accompaniment, 
beating time to the dance by striking the edge of the rattle with 
quick, double blows on the bench before him. 

The dance lasted but a short time, and after it was over the per- 
formers went about the council-house as they pleased, staring through 
their masks at the women and frightening the children. Occasion- 
ally the master of ceremonies would call one or two of them aside, 
and, giving them each a piece of tobacco, order them to dance in 
some peculiar way, to imitate various animals or locomotives, skaters, 
etc. The dance, in this respect, has evidently been much modified 
by contact with civilization, and after the first dance, in which every- 
thing was done seriously, there seemed to be a general inclination to 
be ludicrous and trivial. This continued for some time, the “dream- 
telling’ being kept up meanwhile, and toward eleven o'clock every- 
one left the council-house and went home. The ceremonies on the 
following night, Sunday, January 15th, being similar in all important 
respects, do not need a separate description. 

The dance of Thursday, January 26th, was more interesting, but 
was, properly speaking, a “ medicine dance,” in which the Ho"-do’-? 
were not asked to help the people against the witches, but were ex- 
pected, in view of the honor shown them, to withdraw the sickness 
for which they themselves were responsible. 





1 As the dancers are dressed and masked to represent Hon-do’-t, the word 
Hat-do’-i is also used in speaking of them. 
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During the early part of the day the dancers went from house to 
house, dancing for the cure of those who could not leave home. In 
the afternoon, toward three o'clock, the people gathered in the coun- 
cil-house to await the coming of the Ho"-do’-z. Two old women were 
cooking a kettle of dried corn, beans, and slices of pork over the fire 
at the women’s end of the room, for on this, as on other occasions, 
one end is occupied by the men and the other by the women. Food 
for feasts is always prepared at the women’s end of the house, ex- 
cepting bread and cakes, which are furnished from the private 
houses. During this time the devils would appear occasionally before 
the door, the people within and without giving way immediately for 
them, and the “head devil” would push open the door suddenly and 
enter with a bound, to see if the feast were ready. When this had 
happened several times the food was declared cooked, and the whole 
company of dancers entered and took seats near the middle of the 
room. The head chief then stood up and made a speech, in which 
he addressed the dancers as “ A-gwe'-gi,” “All.” Then proceeding 
to the stove, he threw tobacco into the fire, and lifting off the pot full 
of food gave it to the “head devil,” who took it and walked out, 
followed by the others. While they were gone a number of benches 
were arranged ina semicircle in front of the women’s stove. On 
this semicircle of benches those who were suffering from disease 
or sickness now seated themselves, to the number of thirty or forty. 
When the devils had eaten the food they returned to the council- 
house, and all save one (the “head devil,” whose duty it was to guard 
the door) went to the stove, and with a great deal of grunting and 
groaning, “ //a"-ha", ha"-ha",” ran their hands through the ashes on 
the hearth, and then started in single file around the half-circle of 
benches, each //a?-do'-¢ in turn rubbing ashes upon the head of each 
of the sick persons. The action consists in rubbing the hands 
quickly on the head, and then blowing upon it two or three times. 

After this the devils sat down, and a man with a turtle-shell rattle 
took a seat on a separate bench, facing the invalids, where he sang 
an accompaniment, and with the rattle beat time for the following 
dance. A woman somewhat beyond middle age, apparently appointed 
for that purpose, led out to the-nearer end of the seats one of the 
sick women, while at the same time a man led forth one of the devils 
to dance with the patient. The pair, having danced facing each 
other to the other end of the row of benches, resumed their seats, 
and another couple took their place, a sick woman being brought 
forward as before by the old woman, and a devil by the man already 
mentioned. These two also danced across the floor, and upon taking 
their seats were followed by others, until each sick woman had danced 
with one of the devils. Then all in the council-house danced, in an 
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irregular crowd, around the inside of the building. During these 
ceremonies the head demon had stood with his back against the 
door to prevent persons going out, and I was afterward told that if 
any one present refused to take part in the final, general dance, the 
Ho"-do'i “would throw him down, put ashes on him,” and inflict 
various indignities upon him. The medicine dancing was now over, 
and the crowd was allowed to go and come as it chose. The group 
of sick persons that had occupied the benches consisted of men and 
women, old and young, but only the women danced, as I have de- 
scribed, each with a separate Hat-do -i. 

In addition to those already mentioned, the Onondagas also have 
smaller masks, or maskoids, three or four inches long, made like the 
larger ones, which probably serve as amulets, though I am not cer- 
tain as to this. 

It is believed that masks left long unused and neglected about 
the house sometimes become the source of illness, or at least of 
serious annoyance. I was told of a recent case, of a woman whose 
mouth began to grow crooked, and finally became badly twisted. 
This was caused by the resentment of a certain devil or devils 
because a mask which had long lain forgotten in the house was not 
danced with and shown proper attention. However, the mask hav- 
ing been used in a dance, and the necessary offerings of tobacco 
made, the woman’s mouth soon became straight again. 

On one occasion I was about to leave the reservation with a mask 
that I had obtained, when an Indian friend asked me if I had any 
tobacco. I gave him a small quantity, about half of which he 
wrapped in a piece of calico and tied to the mask, at one side, 
where the string for holding it on the head is attached. Then - 
taking the rest, he threw it into the fire, a little at a time, and at 
intervals of a second or two. He told me that I should do this 
every three months, and should at the same time renew the tobacco 
in the calico bag. By taking these precautions I would be free from 
the frights and illness that the mask might otherwise cause me, 
when deprived of the dancing and feasting in which it was accus- 
tomed to take part. 

It may be worthy of remark that the tobacco burnt as an offering 
to the //o”-do!-i, and in other religious ceremonies, is not the ordinary 
tobacco of commerce, but the original tobacco of the Iroquois, which 
they still cultivate for that purpose. I have not yet been able to as- 
ascertain whether this plant is identical with that (V. guadriva/vis ?) 
which the Prince of Neuwied cites as being raised in his time, and 
used only for similar purposes and for smoking on solemn occasions 
by the Mandans and Meunitarris of the upper Missouri. 

De Cost Smith. 
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NOTE. — PRESENT CONDITION OF THE ONONDAGAS. For the benefit of such 
readers as may be unacquainted with the Onondagas and their present condition, 
it may be well to state that they occupy at present a small reservation in Onondaga 
County, in one of the best farming regions in the State of New York. They 
number about six hundred, according to the testimony of witnesses before the 
assembly committee, at the recent investigation, as reported in the newspapers. 
Of these, perhaps two thirds should be counted as Onondagas, the remainder 
being members of other nations of the Iroquois confederacy, especially Oneidas 
and Mohawks. They may be considered civilized, as they are self-supporting and 
fairly good farmers. Their houses, which are principally “frame,” though some 
are of hewn logs, are comfortably furnished, and many of them contain sewing- 
machines, organs, and other articles of furniture which might be classed as luxu- 
ries. There are two churches, a school, several shops, a council-house, temperance 
society, with building for lodge meetings, and a good brass band. They show 
remarkable aptness for music, both vocal and instrumental, while not a few com- 
pose tunes of no mean merit. In fact, their condition would, I think, compare 
favorably with that of the peasantry of most European countries. 

When, in addition to this, it is remembered that they live within seven miles 
of the city of Syracuse, where many of them go almost daily, and are sur- 
rounded by a prosperous white population, it seems remarkable that even the 
old party, or “ pagans,” as they are usually called, should still retain so many of 
their ancient practices, though it should be distinctly understood that the Chris- 
tian portion of the tribe do not in any way take part in the ceremonies described, 
although many of them believe in witchcraft. 

Still, to a casual visitor, nothing of a barbarous nature is visible, and it is only 
after long acquaintance with them that it is possible to gain information concern- 
ing the rites and ceremonies which they know to be considered, not only sinful 
and absurd, but shameful and indecent. 

Onondaga has long been regarded as the capital of the Iroquois confederacy, 
all general councils being held there (though of late years there have been excep- 
tions to this rule). This has given the tribe great influence and a deep confi- 
dence in its old religion and government, which has probably done much toward 
preserving ancient traditions and customs. 
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ONONDAGA CUSTOMS. 


Tue Onondagas have preserved no traditions of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries of the seventeenth century, and yet it is easy to find traces 
of their teachings in tales or customs. J. V. H. Clark mentioned 
one instance in which he referred to this forgotten influence. “An 
Indian woman came into the house of a white neighbor one day, ter- 
ribly frightened ; she ran to the hearth, spat upon Her hands, dipped 
them in the ashes, and with her finger made a cross upon her face ; 
then turning suddenly round, exclaimed, ‘ There, I defy you.’” 

The sprinkling with ashes is still common in the Onondaga jug- 
gling treatment of the sick, but the point which Mr. Clark empha- 
sized was the use of the cross. It is curious that the old single and 
double silver crosses are now only to be found there in old pagan 
families. They seem, however, to attach no more importance to 
them than to the ordinary silver brooches, now generally laid aside. 

A clearer trace of an introduced religious custom may be found in 
the public confession of sins upon a string of wampum. It is to be 
premised that prehistoric shell beads are exceedingly rare in the 
Iroquois territory of New York, and no instance is known of any of 
the small council wampum before the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The middle of that century found it extensively in use, 
with the mnemonic advantages so well understood by the French 
missionaries and those of their faith. But the use of wampum for 
religious purposes by the Iroquois seems of a yet later date. Prep- 
aration for some appointed feasts includes public confession of sins, 
and this seems a modern custom. Preparatory to the White Dog 
Feast, an Indian rises and takes the beads. Confessing his mis- 
deeds, he says, “I put my words in this string of wampum ;”" and 
others follow in the same way. The color of wampum is significant, 
and its uses many. It was always burned with the white dog at the 
great feasts, and still goes into the fire, though the animal sacrifice 
has ceased at Onondaga. 

While wampum is employed on all matters of public importance 
by the men, a curious difference is seen in calling a meeting of wo- 
men. They hold the Dead Feast at its proper time, and a kernel of 
corn is the sign of the call. One man is invited as the speaker. 
The feast occurs ten days after the funeral, each woman bringing 
her pail of provisions, and these are passed round, so that each has 
something from all the rest. Part of the food is also placed in the 
big kettle, and one dish of this is set on the table for the dead. All 
eat together. Allowing for difference of religious belief, there is 
little now to distinguish their funerals from our own, and the various 
former modes of burial need not be related. 
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A curious account of the ancient Dead Feast, lately written by 
John Buck, the Onondaga Fire-keeper of the Six Nations of Canada, 
may be related from its singular resemblance to modern spiritualism. 
This naturally awakens a doubt of its antique character, while some 
of the minute touches serve to restore confidence. It was written 
to a friend the present year, and is a good example of an Indian 
letter : — 

“ John Buck says in olden times of my forefathers was able to re- 
call their departed relatives to see them again ; the living ones will 
make one accord, whatever their number may be, will get a feast at 
a certain house for the dead ones, and when the living ones will as- 
semble at the appointed place each of them will take a sliver off 
their bark door where it turns. This at their different one’s houses, 
and enter noiselessly in the house where the feast is spread out for 
the dead ; and they will now all sit down next to the wall of the 
house on the ground all round the house, and the feast is spread out 
in the centre of the house, and one is appointed to address the Great 
Creator. At intervals he would throw Indian tobacco! on the fire. 
He will ask the Creator to send their dead relatives, for they are de- 
sirous to see them again ; and when he ends it, his speaking, he will 
sit down again, and they will let the fire go down till the light 
ceases, so that in the house becomes dark, and no one is allowed to 
speak or to make any noise; and in a little while they will hear 
people coming outside, and they will enter the house, and will sit 
themselves around the spread feast, and the assembled living ones 
will wait till the dead ones are about done eating, then the living 
ones will kindle the slivers of bark which they have brought with 
them, and the dead are now seen through this light.” 

Mourning customs still possess some interest. The funeral is 
quiet and solemn, the procession walking noiselessly to the grave. 
Like some other things having relations to all, grave-digging is 
hereditary. A stake, mound, and a few field stones mark most 
graves. The female mourners draw their shawls or blankets over 
their faces, as though to hide their grief. The same thing may oc- 
cur at other times. Is an Onondaga squaw grieved or angry? Down 
comes the shawl over the brows. 

In attending many funerals of our own people I have been often 
surprised to find how many funeral superstitions linger among us. 
The stopping of the clock, as though in our grief we took no note of 
time ; the frequent objection to cross a river, or to repass the house 


1 The small tobacco which the New York Onondagas raise, and which all seem 
to prefer, is called O-yen-kwa hon-we, or “real tobacco.” It is M. rustica, L., in- 
troduced by the Indians in Western New York, and sparingly naturalized there. 
It may be the old kind from which the Tobacco Nation of Canada had its name. 
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where death had occurred; the covering of the looking-glass, or 
turning its face to the wall, have all become familiar. I found the 
first and last among the Onondagas; of course recent customs, as 
they have not long had clocks or mirrors. Was it a superstitious 
custom among them? The. answer an Indian gave me may throw 
light on the origin of some of our own omens. It was not supersti- 
tious, but significant. The glass was covered because in the time 
of mourning they had no use for it. It was a token that they were 
too much grieved to care for the adornment of face and person. Yet 
how easy to think that a breach of funeral propriety would bring ill 
luck to the offender! I had been told of their desire to go into an- 
other world arrayed in new clothing, as though putting away the de- 
filements of this, but it resolved itself into our own habit of decently 
clothing the dead. In this case, however, some allowance may be 
made for their old ideas of the future life. 

Although white physicians visit them, and they have doctors of 
their own, yet some reliance is placed on the visits of the False 
Faces. It may be said here that a friend, in getting them to take 
our remedies, found a plain argument very effectual. It was that 
the old Indian remedies were good for the original Indian diseases, 
but that they needed the white man’s medicine for those which he 
had brought among them. The medicine was taken. 

A good Indian friend of mine, of local reputation as a physician 
of the Onondaga old school, gives her daughter medical training in 
this way: they go to the woods, and the mother finds certain plants, 
describes their properties and modes of use, points out their charac- 
ters, and gives all necessary information. They then go home, and 
a few days later go out again. This time the daughter finds the 
plant and gives the lecture. The likeness to some of our advanced 
courses of study is easily seen. 

The False Faces follow another mode of treatment. In their 
ceremonies they wear masks, those of wood and metal differing in 
no wise from those John Bartram saw there in 1743. The sick send 
for them, and they scatter ashes over them, and hold dances around, 
to drive off disease. The False Faces appear at other times, as on 
the seventh and eighth nights of the White Dog Feast. When they 
come in at this time questions are asked of them, and they are told 
what todo. A greater occasion comes generally eight days’ after 
the feast, the False Faces going to every house and searching it, 
poking into the ashes, crawling under beds and into corners, pretend- 
ing to find and drive off diseases and other evil things. They are 
thought especially useful in ridding the reservation of witches, 


1 This varies from seven to ten days, as may be convenient. 
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though these seem to live on.! They are given tobacco, flour, or 
meal. When they have made the rounds they go to the council- 
house, and all the False Faces dance, but the women wear no masks. 
A dance for everybody follows. Other feasts may occur, and if any 
one wishes to become a member he invites them to a feast. 

Though following the teachings of the Peace Prophet, the Onon- 
daga stated feasts differ in some respects from the other Iroquois. 
I give a brief account as furnished me by Albert Cusick :— 

The first and greatest is the New Year's, or White Dog Feast, 
the origin of which is obscure, but which occurs at the time and has 
taken the place of the ancient Dream Feast.?_ The latter was a time 
of the maddest license, but had no sacrifice. The modern feast 
among the Onondagas differed much from that so often described 
among the Senecas, where it seems to have had an earlier observance. 
It commences late in January or early in February, and properly 
lasts fourteen days. Three days are devoted to penitential exercises 
and confession of sins. Three days of gambling® follow, with four 
clans on a side. On the last day of gambling both parties chant 
alternately, and also make speeches in turn. At the end, two men 
oddly dressed, one for each party, go singly to every pagan house, 
running in with a hoe and poking around in the ashes. They do not 
now put out the fire. They used to rake the ashes with their hands, 
but have now abandoned this practice. They talk to the inmates, 
and tell them to take all the children to the evening ceremonies. 
One comes first, and when he goes out the other soon comes in. 

In the evening there are ceremonies at the council-house. One 
party meets there and the other at a house near by. Speeches are 


1 For witches, see Clark’s History of Onondaga, vol. i. p. 43; Schoolcraft’s 
eport on the Iroquois, p. 87; and Morgan’s League of the Sroguois, p. 164 
There are many early references. 

2 The Honnonouaroria, or Iroquois Dream Feast, should be studied in connec- 
tion with the White Dog Feast, of which it was the original. It may be found 
in the Jesuit Re/ations, but more conveniently at page 102 of the Rev. Dr. Haw- 
ley’s Early Chapters of Cayuga History, where there is a good translation of 
Father Dablon’s account of it at Onondaga, February, 1656. On page 105 will also 
be found the same missionary’s account of the annual war feast, occurring a few 
days earlier. These make it evident that the White Dog Feast is a modern insti- 
tution among the Onondagas. Mr. Horatio Hale’s Book of Jroguotis Rites is an 
excellent authority on modern condolences, etc., but for the history and changes 
of these it is necessary to consult such works as the Mew York Colonial History. 

8 The gambling with peach stones at the great feast (M/organ’s League of the 
Iroquois, p. 307) now has mainly a religious or significant use, the clans being 
divided into what the Onondagas call the Long and the Short House. On early 
sites I have picked up the small stone and terra cotta disks used before they had 
peach stones, and have seen those of flint. Whatever the material, the size was 
about the same. 
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made in each, and they remain apart three days. In the house near 
by, a man will take another by the hand, and say to the rest, “ My 
friend wants something. Guess what it is.” It may be corn, wood, 
clothes, or meat, and this seems a remnant of the old Dream Feast 
custom. They guess until the right thing is mentioned. When 
this is done he says “ Thank you,” and goes out with some others, 
who fire guns towards the council-house. He calls out that they 
have something to tell, and they are admitted. He says that his 
friend wants something, and when they have guessed rightly he says 
“Thank you.” Then he sings for his friend, and leads him round, 
after which they go back to their own clans. This goes on for 
three nights. 

On the last two nights, the seventh and eighth, the False Faces 
come in as before related. On the ninth morning the white dog is 
burned towards noon. A long rope is taken, tied once in the middle, 
and passed around the dog’s neck. Several men pull at each end 
and choke him, after which he is painted and decorated, and finally 
burned. The other ceremonies have been often described, but after 
the burning all go home. It is more proper to say that this was once 
done, for no dog has been burned at Onondaga for two years past. 
I asked Chief La Fort why this happened, and he said the sacred 
breed of dogs had run out. Other Indians, however, think this but 
an excuse for discontinuing the sacrifice, which had lost its solemnity. 
Forty years ago the Onondagas burned two white dogs on an altar 
pile; then but one; then it was dropped into a stove, and now the 
white dog seems to have finally disappeared.! 

The solemn season has not yet terminated. On the tenth day 
there is a dance for the children, names are given, and some persons 
may be adopted, adoption properly coming at the children’s dance. 
The person to be received is presented by a member of the clan to 
a chief, with his name. The chief makes a speech to the assembly, 
saying that such a clan has adopted this person by such a name, be- 
cause he is a good man, or one who has been or will be of great 
service to them. The presenter then leads him around the assembly, 
uttering a meaningless chant. 

On the eleventh day is the dance for the Four Persons, Ki-yae-ne- 
ung-kwa-tah-ka. These seem the Four Messengers who made the 
revelation to Ga-ne-o-di-o, the Peace Prophet. On the twelfth day 
are dances for Ta-eh-yea-wah-ke, the holder of the heavens, followed 
by dances for the Thunders on the next day. On the last day the 
men and women take opposite sides in gambling. If the men win 
there will be a good season, the ears of corn growing long and the 
stalks tall, like men, not short, like women. 


1 The dog was last burned in 1885, and a detailed account was given in the 
Syracuse papers. 
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The Planting Feast comes in May, or when the ground is ready. 
There are three days for penitential and religious services, one day 
for the children’s dance, and one each for the Four Persons, the 
Holder of the heavens, the Thunder, and for gambling. On one 
afternoon I saw the Indians turning out to shoot birds, squirrels, or 
anything they could find, for the next day’s feast. They were armed 
with guns and bows, the latter predominating. 

. The Strawberry Feast comes when the berries are ripe, and for 
one day there are dances for the Thunder and a feast on straw- 
berries. 

The Green Bean Dance follows, when these are fit for use. There 
are dances one day for the Thunder, comprising the war and feather 
dances, and the feast follows. 

The Green Corn Dance is later. There are three days for reli- 
gious services, one for the children, one for the Four Persons, one for 
the Holder of the heavens, and one for the Thunder, with the feast. 
The Thanksgiving Feast in October is much the same.! 

Besides their tales of the supernatural, the Onondagas enjoy a 
funny story, and such a one may come into their most solemn rites. 
With all his dignity, Capt. George had a stock of these for fireside 
use, and a single one of his may illustrate this class. 

Years ago the Onondagas used to go toa grove near Onondaga 
Lake, in the spring, to make maple sugar, and in the fall to the Salt 
Springs, to boil salt. Two brothers went there one autumn, and 
while their wives made salt they went off to hunt in opposite direc- 
tions. A storm came up, and one of them thought of a cabin at the 
sugar camp, where he might find shelter. It grew dark as he reached 
it, and he had been there but a little while when he heard something 
coming. It was his brother, but he thought it was a bear, which 
might eat him up. So he kept close to the wall, and squatted down 
as low as he could. As his brother breathed hard while feeling 
around, he thought it was the bear smelling for him, and when his 
cold hands brushed across his face he thought they were the bear’s 
paws. But the other was just as frightened, for he thought he had 
put his hands on a dead man’s face. So they clinched and wrestled, 
without saying a word, but neither could throw the other. They 
wrestled till they were out of breath, and then one said, “ Are you 
aman?’ But he could only speak in a frightened whisper. Then 
the other said, “ Ave you aman?” And they were more frightened 
than ever, for each thought the other a ghost. So they wrestled 


1 Morgan says that the Thanksgiving dance and concert were both supposed 
to be peculiarly acceptable to He-no, the Thunder. The League of the Jroquots 
is full and excellent on modern customs, but it is a study of the Senecas, not of 
the other nations. 
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again, but neither was thrown. Then one whispered, “Are you a 
live man?” and the other answered, “ Are you a Ave man?” Then 
they let go, and got back to the wall. Then one got his breath, 
and said, “Who are you? Are you a human being?” But when 
he spoke so loud his brother knew his voice, and was glad to find 
him there. 

The use of wampum belts is generally understood, but that of 
wampum strings not so well. I have so often had the latter ex- 
plained by Indians that I can hardly judge of their interest to other 
people. Regarding this article, Thomas Webster, keeper of the 
Onondaga wampum, testified before the New York Legislative Com- 
mittee, in July, 1888, that “It means nothing to white man ; all to 
Indian.” He gave this tradition: “ There is a tree set in the ground, 
and it touches the heavens. Under that tree sits this wampum. It 
sits on a log. Coals of fire is unquenchable, and the Six Nations 
are at this council-fire held by this tribe. To-do-da-ho, a member of 
the Bear clan, is the Great Chief here. He has a descendant in our 
tribe to-day.” He seems to describe a mystic scene of the past. 

Among my wampum strings, once used at Onondaga, a black 
string, with both ends meeting, is a call for a mourning council, used 
commonly at the death of a war chief. A bunch of three strings of 
black wampum, joined only at one end, is the proper call for a con- 
dolence over a principal chief. A larger bunch of beads, mostly 
black, which I have, contains a solemn charge to a new chief. A 
religious council is called with white wampum, as being pure and 
holy. Similarly the moral law, in which is no imperfection, is en- 
forced with ten strings of white wampum, a chief telling me that 
these were all good, like the Bible. Three strings, mostly white, 
contained the new chief’s new name. A dead chief is mourned on 
ten strings of black wampum ; for one who has merely lost his office, 
six short strings suffice. Six strings of dark beads represent the Six 
Nations ; when the ends of these are brought together, forming a 
circle on a table, the council is open for business. Three nations 
are brothers, and their bunches of strings differ slightly from those 
of the other brotherhood. When each nation is addressed in coun- 
cil it is on its own proper wampum. For other occasions there are 
still other strings. 

Perhaps the most curious trace of the early Jesuit teaching among 
them, mingled with Indian ideas and modern events, is found in the 
Onondaga legend of Hi-a-wat-ha, as given to Mr. Clark in 1845. He 
recorded it with many interesting details, which will repay analysis, 
but which I leave out of this brief summary. 

Ta-oun-ya-wat-ha, the god of rivers (compare the frequent connec- 
tion of Christ with the living waters in the Bible), comes to earth 
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and reveals his divine origin to two Onondagas by the lake. These 
become associates in his great work, and after his departure are 
prominent leaders in the league of peace. He encounters great 
serpents at the outset, whose power is destroyed. Obstructions are 
removed from the Oswego and Seneca rivers, making their waters 
navigable, and at the same time Onondaga Lake is lowered by a 
straight cut, —things done by the white man in the early part of 
this century. He goes about through the country procuring bless- 
ings and destroying enemies, and then lives quietly among the people 
as a man, taking the name of Hi-a-wat-ha. When a great danger 
threatens his people, not yet united in one lasting brotherhood, he 
is called to meet the great council, where men have gone up from 
all parts of the land. Troubled in spirit, and foreseeing some great 
trial, he goes not at first ; and when again called, -he enters alone 
into the sacred lodge where his white canoe is kept, prays there in 
secret, and comes forth resigned. He goes to the council freely but 
sorrowfully, and endures the dreaded trial. When his daughter is 
crushed to earth, and he is deprived of hope and comfort, even the 
great white bird assumes the form of the cross, and its pure plumes 
insure victory to later wearers. Overcome by affliction, he lies as 
one dead for three days. Roused to life, he gives wise counsel and 
commands, forms the peaceful league, sets all in due order, appoints 
its officers, and then, resuming his divinity, amid celestial music 
ascends to heaven in his white canoe. His counsels are followed, 
and the league of peace and love grows and prospers. 

Taking this as an Indian paraphrase of the life of Christ related 
to them two centuries ago, we find here his birth, temptation, choice 
of disciples, good works, the going up to suffer before the assembled 
people, the solitary agony, death, and resurrection, and at last the 
establishment of the Church and the ascension. Even the use of 
the tangible means of suffering as a source of power and a guard 
against danger, so prominent in the significant French missionary 
teaching, is not left out. 

To this may be added, from a kindred legend, the divesting of 
To-do-da-ho of the snaky appendages of his head, which petrified 
all who came near him. By Hi-a-wat-ha’s divine power this was 
done, and a terrible foe was transformed into a friend. The power 
of death was broken, and those things which had been “ entangled,” 
or mysteries, were made plain. This was the broken recollection of 
early teaching, strong in its features, but changed in details. The 
clothing is that of the Indian, but the structure is not. 

Some of our nursery tales of recent introduction have undergone 
a rapid transformation, but with their fondness for gifts it is inter- 
esting to observe that the Six Nations have partially adopted our 
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New Year. On that day they go from house to house in parties, 
sometimes in families, expecting cakes at every door, and saying 
“New Yah,” or “Ne-ah,” for New Year. Some get more than 
others, from relationship. Of paternal relatives it is said that they 
are Ah-ka-kah-to-ne-ha-no; 7 ¢., “On my father’s side,” and they 
are considered fathers, as in early days. Albert Cusick’s father was 
a Turtle, his mother an Eel, and he was of his mother’s clan. But 
all the Turtles, as being his fathers, gave him a double portion of 
cakes on New Year’s day. ‘“ Hello!” said they, “here is our child. 
Give him more.” When our names are used the child is called after 
his father. 

Without describing their various games it may be of interest to 
note that they have anticipated our children in one, which has given 
name to a flower. Violets are termed Da-keah-noo-wi-dus, 7wo 
Heads entangled, as in the way so often seen where the heads are 
interlocked and pulled apart by the stems. 

Many other matters of interest I find in visiting this ancient peo- 
ple, but they are fast laying aside their old customs, and forgetting 
their old traditions. Already it is difficult to get information on 
many points except from the very oldest people. When these are 
gone all that is unrecorded will die with them.! 

W. M. Beauchamp. 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 


1 The literature of the White Dog sacrifice is tolerably full. Cotton Mather, in 
his Magna/lia, mentions the occasional sacrifice of dogs among the New England 
Indians. In Colden’s Five Nations, and elsewhere, there are references to the 
eating of dogs at war feasts in New York, but they do not appear there as sacri- 
fices until the Revolutionary War. Several notices of the simple offering will be 
found in the journals in Gen. Sullivan’s /ndian Expedition in 1779, recently 
published by the State of New York. The Rev. Samuel Kirkland seems first to 
have described the White Dog Feast proper, and there is an account of it in the 
Life of Mary Femison, the “White Woman.” Descriptions may also be found by 
the following references, all of which are needful in showing its varying character : 
Annals of Tryon County, p. 178, and Appendix, p. 75. Dwight’s Travels, vol. 
iv. Stone's Life of Brant, vol. i. p. 388. Howe's Historical Collections of New 
York, p. 268, taken from O'Reilly's Sketches of Rochester. Clark’s History of 
Onondaga, vol. i. p. §5. Morgan’s League of the Iroquois, p. 207. Horatio Hale, 
American Antiquarian, vol. vii. p. 7, “The Iroquois Sacrifice of the White 
Dog.” W. M. Beauchamp, A merican A ntiquarian, vol. vii. p. 288, “ The Iroquois 
White Dog Feast.” “Notes on the Religious Rites of the so-called Senecas of 
Sandusky,” Howe’s Hisiorical Collections of Ohio, p. 460. [Published in 1847, 
but written about 1830. This account varies from the others, relating to a people 
still Iroquois, but farther west.] The Onondagas and Senecas only seem to have 
observed this feast. Charlevoix has reference to a dog sacrifice among the 
Miamis. “ Dog Feast of the Miamis,” Journal of Charlevoix, letter 14. 
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ABSTRACTS OF OMAHA AND PONKA MYTHS. 
Il. 


ADVENTURES OF HAXIGE.! 


Tuts character resembles Ictinike in some respects, though he is 
opposed to him in this myth. The Omahas have three versions of 
Haxige’s adventures. 


VERSION OF dAgI*-NA*PAJI, 

Haxige a hunter; warned younger brother not to disturb animals 
on the ice of the stream ; brother attacked two otters, chasing them 
to the den of water monsters ; enticed into den and slain, body cut 
up, skin used as door-flap ; Haxige sought brother, wandering over 
world; Haxige’s tears then shed became the streams that we now 
have ; Haxige met two ducks that were conversing ; Haxige became 
a leaf and drifted close to them ; overheard what they said about his 
brother’s death ; became a man again, seized ducks by necks ; tore 
bad duck to pieces, spared good one; Haxige went towards den of 
water monsters ; on first day went as an eagle, but was detected ; on 
next day went as a leaf, but was detected ; on third day went as a 
blue-backed bird-hawk, detected ; on fourth day became a grass 
snake, and crawled very close to them; resumed his form, shot both 
the chief water monsters, and escaped ; next day Haxige went hunt- 
ing ; on return found that some one had crossed his trail ; same 
thing happened four days in all; on last day he met the person ; it 
was Ictinike, disguised as Hega, the Buzzard ; Hega was the doctor 
going to powwow over the wounded water monsters ; the old doctor 
was persuaded to describe his treatment of the case; Buzzard 
danced, and sang thus : — 
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“He’-ke ta’-ko, he’-ke ro a ta’- oe He’-ke ta’-ko, he’-ke he!-ke ta’-ko.” 














On reaching the last of four peaks, flat on top, Hega said that 
he would dance there, and the men would bring a buffalo robe for 
the purpose of carrying him to the monsters ; two iron rods were 
to be made red-hot and thrust into the wounds very often ; after 
Buzzard danced around four times Haxige killed him, took his gourd 
rattle, etc.; reached fourth peak; danced; men came for him; 
reached lodge ; recognized his brother’s skin ; whispered to it; sus- 
pected by servants; others insisted that he was the true doctor ; 
1 Pronounced Ha’-ghi-ge, zo¢ Haks/-i-ge. 
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Haxige killed monsters, cut up the flesh in small pieces and put in 
kettles of hot water ; as he stayed long in lodge people complained, 
and sent grass snake to see what was the matter ; grass snake peeped 
in at hole, recognized Haxige, but was caught ; snake’s mouth stuffed 
with long strip of meat from kettle ; crawled back to people ; could not 
speak aloud till they removed meat from his throat ; they chased Ha- 
xige ; he fled with skin of brother ; reached a boiling spring, plunged 
into it, became a rock imbedded in the ground at bottom ; they 
tried to drag him out, but failed ; they went back, and Haxige came 
from spring with brother’s skin ; went home ; said he would make a 
sweat-lodge ; went for four stones to a lofty headland. Addressed 
first stone: “ Ho, venerable being! I have come for you to powwow,” 
Said to next, “ Ho, venerable being! I have come for you to powwow 
over me.” To third, “ Ho, venerable being! I have come for you 
because you can cause a person to bathe.” To the last, “ Ho, vener- 
able being! I have come for you because by your aid a person can 
bathe all over. I have come for you that you may cleanse me from 
all impurities. May I come out in sight on many different days! 
Venerable being, may I and my young ones come in sight on the 
four peaks! I pray to you, thou superior god above and thou superior 
god below! On different days may I and my young ones come in 
sight!” Poles then obtained; went for water, addressing it in 
prayer ; made fire, put stones on, then dropped a medicine on, mak- 
ing sparks ; poured the water over his brother’s skin inside the lodge, 
restoring him to life; but when Haxige let him go the brother be- 
came a ghost again ; done four times ; Haxige despaired of keeping 
brother alive ; spoke of separating. ‘“ As you go in this manner, red 
men shall go and never return.” Haxige departed; met aged 
Beaver-woman, who was making a boat; she told him of a flood 
coming because Haxige had killed the water monsters ; Haxige told 
her that he was ready for it. “But if they fail to kill Haxige by the 
flood they will send serpents over the earth.” Haxige did not fear 
them, threatening to kill them; he told how he could escape from 
a deep pit and a severe snow-storm ; then he killed her; returned 
home; made another sweat-lodge ; brother would not stay alive, so 
Haxige told him that they must change their forms. “ You shall 
become a young male big wolf, with long blue hair on the space be- 
tween the shoulders, and I will become a very large male deer, with 
horns full of snags, and with hair which has been made very yellow 
by heat, scattered over my forehead.” 


VERSION OF FRANCIS LA FLECHE. 


There were two water monsters, who killed the young brother of 
Haxige. They flayed the body, and hung up the skin for a door- 
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flap. They invited all the animals to a feast, when they boiled the 
body, dividing it among the animals, thus bribing them to silence. 
Haxige missed his brother, and went in search of him. He reached 
a stream where two wood ducks were swimming. The conversation 
of the ducks and the transformation of Haxige into a leaf are given 
in both versions. One of the ducks repeated his words to Haxige: 
“O elder brother, when Haxige’s young brother was killed I received 
only a little finger as my share, so I said that I would tell Haxige 
about it whenever I saw him.” He then told Haxige about the 
Buzzard’s going daily to treat the wounded monsters. The good 
duck was rewarded by Haxige, who stroked him along the head, 
forming a crest, and making the feathers whitish which were next 
the outer corners of the eyes. As Haxige went, the tears from his 
eyes formed rivers. He met the Buzzard, and induced him to sing 
his magic song, thus : — 

“ He’-ki-ma’-das, he’-ki he’-ki ma»’-das, he’-ki he’-ki man’-dan. 


” 


Haxige killed the Buzzard, took his gourd rattle, iron rod, and small 
pack ; Haxige suspected by two of the four who carried him on the 
buffalo robe. The rest closely accords with the preceding version, 
with a few exceptions: in this one the Beaver-woman said the gods 
had taken her as their servant in the conflict against Haxige ; when 
they sent a flood over the earth, and Haxige got into a boat, she 
would aid them by gnawing a hole in the bottom of his boat ; after 
she spoke of their sending darkness and then serpents to kill Haxige, 
he told her who he was, and crushed in her skull; then he made a 
sweat-lodge for his brother, hoping to revive him; on the fourth day 
he found that his brother must remain a ghost, so he told him to 
become a young male deer, while Haxige departed as a big wolf. 


HOW THE BIG TURTLE WENT ON THE WAR-PATH. 


The Big Turtle was a friend to a village of Indians who would not 
make war on their foes. Hedetermined to go to war in their behalf, 
so he prepared a feast, and sent his two messengers, the Red-breasted 
Turtle and the Gray Squirrel, to invite the guests. The Turtle 
boiled sweet corn and a buffalo paunch. The messengers cried 
thus: “O Corn-crusher, come and bring your bowl!” “O Comb, 
come and bring your bowl!” “O Awl, come and bring your bowl!” 
In like manner they called Pestle, Fire-brand, and Buffalo-bladder, 
each guest being called four times. When the men came the leader 
told Corn-crusher to boil the food for the next night; so the latter 
boiled turnips and a buffalo paunch. On the third night Awl boiled 
wild rice ; on the fourth night Comb boiled the roots of the Ne/um- 
bium luteum. The Big Turtle wore leggings with large flaps ; he 
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tied short garters around them ; he wore grass around his head; he 
put white plumes on the top of his head; he took his gourd rattle 
and sang the song of a war-chief, thus : — 
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“ Kel-ta» qa»/-ye wa!-te yu’-he ca/-nafi-ga’, hi’-e tce’-e go’, hi!-e tce’-e go!.” 








“You say, It is said that the Big Turtle is coming back from touch- 
ing the foe! He is coming back from touching (them).” He 
danced around the warriors as they marched. They met a young 
Buffalo, who said that he had heard of their expedition, so he had 
come to join them. The Big Turtle asked him what he could do. 
The Buffalo rolled himself back and forth, he thrust at the ground 
with his horns, he charged on an ash-tree, uprooted it, and sent it 
flying through the air. ‘“ Begone!” said the Big Turtle, “I am dis- 
appointed in you. How can you compete with my brave warriors, 
Corn-crusher, Comb, Awl, and others?” So the Buffalo was re- 
jected. When they reached a stream all crossed in safety but Fire- 
brand, who was extinguished. So the others went on without him. 
A Puma then met them, next came a Black Bear, and each showed 
what he could do; but they were rejected by the leader, who said 
that they could not compare with his stout-hearted warriors. On 
reaching a dense undergrowth Buffalo-bladder was torn open, so 
he had to rest there till the return of his comrades. Soon after 
they came to a bad place in the road, obstructed by many fallen 
trees. Red-breaste? Turtle could not climb over them, so he was 
obliged to stop there. After the rejection of the Big Wolf, the 
leader sent out the Gray Squirrel as a scout. After he reported, 
the Big Turtle ordered Corn-crusher to go into the camp of the foe. 
Corn-crusher was found by a woman, who took him in her hand, 
and tried to crush some corn. She mashed her hand, forcing out 
the blood. Away she threw the Corn-crusher, who continued run- 
ning till he reached the Big Turtle. ‘ He whom you call Corn- 
crusher has returned, after killing one of the foe right in the lodge!” 
Comb was the next to venture. He was taken up by another woman, 
who tried to comb her hair ; but Comb pulled out all the hair on one 
side of her head, and ran in triumph with the scalp. When it was 
Awl’s turn, he pierced the hand of the woman who held him. And 
Pestle wounded another on her knee. Gray Squirrel went above the 
tops of the lodges, and bit a boy. Then the Big Turtle tried his 
luck. He was caught at the people, who wondered how they could 
kill him. Some proposed to throw him into a fire, others into boil- 
ing water, and some wished to break his skull. At last they decided 
to throw him far out into the water. The Big Turtle sank, and they 
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thought that he was dead. Subsequently, when he reappeared, they 
sent the Grass Snake and the Otter to seek him. They entered the 
water, passing just above the Big Turtle, who bit the Otter in a very 
tender part of the body, causing intense pain. He refused to let 
the Otter go till the return of the thunder in the spring of the year. 
When the Otter cried out to the people on the land they beat the 
lodge-skins, but the Big Turtle knew that it was not thunder. Then 
they felled trees, but he was not deceived. Next they fired guns 
(sic), but he would not loosen his grip. At last it thundered, and 
the Otter was free, but he had been reduced to skin and bones. The 
people were angry, and ordered two Pelicans to drink the stream 
dry. They soon drank all the water except a very small quantity in 
which the Turtle sat. He called on the Gray Squirrel for aid. The 
latter came rushing on the Pelicans, tearing open their pouches, 
letting the water escape into its former place. Though the pouches 
were sewed up, and they drank the stream nearly dry again, the 
Gray Squirrel attacked them once more, and tore their pouches in so 
many places that they could not be healed. So the people abandoned 
the fight. Then the Turtie and his party started home. They fired 
the grass when they came in sight of the village of their Indian 
friends. They fired guns, tied the scalps to a pole, and ran round 
and round the village. An old man proclaimed the deeds of the 
warriors: ‘“ Corn-crusher says that he has killed one. Halloo! He 
says that he killed her right at the lodge! Halloo! Comb says that 
he killed one right at the lodge. Halloo! Awl says that he killed 
one right at the lodge. Halloo! Pestle says that he killed one right 
at the lodge. Halloo! Gray Squirrel says that he killed three in 
the midst of the ranks of the foe. Halloo! It is said that they 
took hold of the war-chief, Big Turtle, right among them, when they 
made a great uproar. Halloo! It is said that they failed to injure 
him. Halloo!” The Big Turtle walked very proudly, carrying his 
shield. The people entered his lodge, and he told of his exploits. 
F. Owen Dorsey. 
(To be continued.) 
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OMAHA SONGS. 
IL. 


SONGS OF THE I*-KuUG¢I! SOCIETY, AS GIVEN BY FRED MERRICK. 


1. A man sings about the death of another man’s sister. 


In-da+ku-gat+! Ho, my friend ! 
(i-jafi-ge gi’-ki-a-ga-ha’ ha-ha’ ! (Cijafige, your sister; the rest 
Zi-jafi'-ge ¢i'-ki-a-ga-ha’ ha-ha’! may mean, “she has been 
Zi-jafi'-ge ¢i’-ki-a-ga-ha’ ha-ha’ ! separated from you, alas !”) 


The third line is sung about half an octave lower than the second, 
and the last one about half an octave lower than the third. The 
final “ ha-ha’!” in each line is sung in sixteenth notes. 

2. The explanation of this song was not given. Magi", to walk ; 
gee he, this 1s the one. “Hé&” is the feminine oral period, so the 
words may be those of a woman. Cude, smoke. The writer gives 
as a provisional rendering, “ This is the one who walks. Smoke 
walks.” 


Ma™-gi" ge’-e he’! Ma”-gi" ge’-e he’! 
Cu-de’ ma"-gi™ ha-ha’! Ma”™-¢i® ge’-e he’! 

Ma”™-¢i® ge’-e he’! Cu-de’ ma®-gi™ ha-ha’! 

Ma”-¢i® ge’-e he’! Ma”-gi" ge’-e he’! 


Cu-de’ ma®-gi™ ha-ha’ ! 


SONGS OF THE BUFFALO SOCIETY. GIVEN BY FRED MERRICK. 


1. Hu’-¢i-ne’ ma"-gi" mau’! (/f spoken, U'gine ma™gi” ama’ (?) 
Hu'-gi-ne’ ma™-¢i® mau’! eee’ Cape my 
Nafi-ge u-ki’-hi-me-ge’ ! (Nafi‘ge uki/hi amée_ ha (?) 
rr tt ,asan able they are 
Hu’-gi-ne+ ma™-gi"-met+! =—- ™m.a88 b= Anno 
He-gi® 


Ha’-i-me’ a’-bi ge’ ! 
Ha’-i-me’ a’-bi ge’! 

The theme seems to be, “ Those who walk seeking them are the 
ones (the buffaloes) who are able to run.” 

2. Song given by Fred Merrick, and said by gagi"-na"paji to be 
very mysterious, as it is the song which the doctors of this society 
sing when they spurt water into a wound, as when the patient has a 
fractured bone. Denied by Joseph La Fléche and Two Crows, the 
latter being one of the doctors of this society. 

1 These I®kug¢i people are those who shoot translucent stones at the candidates 
for initiation. See Omaha Sociology, § 256,in Third An. Rep. Director Bur. Eth- 
nology. 

2 Omaha Sociology, §§ 257, 258. 
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Ni" ga" ga-de’ a-ma’! 

Ni™ga" ga-de’ a-ma’ ! 
Hit! 

U-he’-ki-ze 

Ma”-gi" ge’-e-ge ! 

Ni™ga" ga-de’ a-ma’! 
Mi’-go hi+! 


SONG OF THE HORSE DANCING SOCIETY.! GIVEN BY FRED MERRICK. 


Du’-a-te’ da™-be’ ! He sees this collection of footprints. 
Du’-a-te’ da™-ba-ga’ ! See this collection of footprints ! 
Hi+-¢i+-¢i’-hi-ca’ ! Hit+-¢i+-¢i-hi-ca! 
Cafi’-ge si'-g¢e da”-ba-ga’ ! See the trail of horses ! 
Du’-a-te’ da™-ba-ga’ ! See this collection of footprints ! 
Hit! Hi+! 


SONG OF THE GRIZZLY BEAR DANCING SOCIETY.? GIVEN BY 
FRED MERRICK. 


Wi'-na" ma"-tcu’ bgi™ e-de, Though I alone am a grizzly bear, 


Ha™-da" be'-gi-ce — At night a stranger — 
Wi'-na" ma"-tcu’ bgi™ e-de, Though I alone am a grizzly bear, 
Ha™-da" be!-gi-ge — At night a stranger — 
E’-ga® 3i'-a-ja’ Like one (2. ¢., a stranger) at the 
lodge 
I'-ga-¢e’ e-he’ ! Do be coming, I say, 
Ni-ni’ ge’-ké mi” e-ga*, Since I smoke this tobacco, 
Ha’-ni-te’ ge go’ ! I am alive (indeed ). 


The following love songs were dictated by Mr. Francis La Fléche, 
now in the Indian Bureau. 

1. The composer of this song deserted a Ponka woman, whom he 
had courted when he was a youth. He made this song in derision 
of her. It is sung in two ways: first, as a “ song lengthened in sing- 
ing,” and then as a “ dancing song.” 

If it were spoken, it would be thus, two lines representing the re- 
proaches of the woman, and the others the man’s reply : — 


Wisi'gé-da” axa’ge a'gi*he’ ! When I think of you, I am weep- 
ing as I go! 
dahe’ ké a’ahe’-da® axa'ge a/gihe’! When I go along the bluffs, I 
am weeping as I move! 


1 Omaha Sociology, § 260. 
* Omaha Sociology, § 262. “ Hanite” is “anita” in the spoken language. 
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I"gi" gagece’, Nia'giwa'gé ! You say that to me, O Niagi- 
wage ! 
Téna’! iya™wige-ga™, i pi-ma'jf ha. Fie! as I regard you as my 
grandmother, I am displeased! 
Sung thus :— 


Wi'-si-ge’ ha-xa’-ge ha’-gi™-he’ ge’-e-ge+! 
Wi’-si-ge’ ha-xa'-ge ha/-gi"-he’ ge’-e-e+! 
da-he ke’-e ha’-ya-he’-dja" ha-xa’-ge ha’-gi®-he+! 
Wi-si-ge’ ha-xa’-ge ha’-gi®-he’ ge’-e-ce+! 
Hi"-ci"-ga-ge’-ce+, Ni'-a-gi’-wa-e, hi"-¢i”-ga-ge’-ce+! 
Té-na’! hi-ya"-wi-ge-ga"+, hi®+-pi-ma-je+! ge’-e-ha’! 
When sung as a dancing song, it is in three verses, which, if 
spoken, would represent the woman and her lover as engaged in a 
dialogue, thus :— 


She. Wisi'gé-da™ axa’ge a'ta"he’! When I think of you, I am weep- 
Wisi'gé-da™ axa'ge a'ta™he’ ! ing as I stand ! 
Wisi'gé-da™ axa'ge a’ta*he’ ! 

He. Ar%ga'sigé té ebge’'ga"-ma’'ji ha. I do not think that you remem- 


ber me. 

She. Ta™wafigga™ ga‘hige’ca® Yonder remote tribe (village) 
Iga'gi‘ifi'ge hé. I do not regard it as of any value. 
Ziona™ wi/ka"bega a'ta"he’! Only you am I desiring as I 

stand ! 

He. A%ga'sigé té ebge’ga*-ma’ji ha. I do not think that you remem- 

ber me. 

He. Ece’ ga'ta ce’ ha, You are saying it as you stand, 

Nia’ giwa'gé ! O Niagiwage ! 
Ece’ ga’ta"ce’ ha. You are saying it as you stand. 
A"ga'siga'gé té ebge’ga®-ma’ji ha. I do not think that you remem- 
ber me. 


2. Gahi i"c‘age’s song. He represents a woman as singing about 
himself. As he wished to marry her, he does not mention her 
name. 

Nu-da” ¢a-g¢i'-da"-ya™,! t’e-a"-ga-ge'-e-ge-ge’ ! 
Nu-da” ga-ge¢i’-da*-ya™, t’e-a"’-ga-ge’-ge-e-ce’ ! 
Na’-ya one’-ye té’-di, Wa’-ka®-da'-ya we'-ye-ka’ ha’-ta"-he’ ge-e-ge’ ! 
Wal-ka"-da’-a-a’, e’-he ha-ta™-he-ce’-e-ce+! 
E t’e-a™-ga-ge’ ga'-ya-ya’-ya ha’! 

1 “Nuda ¢agéi-dan” is sung instead of “ Nudam ¢agri >I,” and “t’eangagé 
e¢t,” you kill me, indeed, is substituted for “ diwi¢é ect,” J, a woman, love you 
(a man) truly. The future sign is wanting. 
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The above syllables are equivalent to the following, in the spoken 
language : — 
Nuda” gaggi’ !'ji, t'ea™gagé e'gé ! When you return from war, 
you (will) indeed kill me! 
syne’ tédi, Wakan‘da ewe’ ya a'ta"he’e'gé ! Since you went, I have been 
asking a favor of Wa- 
kanda. 
Wakan’'da, e’he a’ta*he’ e’gé! I have been saying, as I 
stood, O Wakanda! 
3. Waga"ga’s song. He tells of a woman who sings and confesses 
a mistake which she had made. Had she spoken, she would have 
said the following :— 
di/wi'gé té i’baha"bia’yigé e’gé! I have indeed caused my love for 
you to be known ! 





Ha”adi uga'gea‘a tegan'di, Last night, when you hallooed, 
Ija'je wi'bgade e’zé! I actually called your name ! 
Ga'gi® ébe'i"te, ai’ yf, When they said, Who is that un- 
seen moving one ? 
Waga”¢a ame’é hé, ehe’ hé. “Tt is Waga"¢a who moves,” said I. 
A’da® i’baha"bia'yigé hé. Therefore have I caused myself to 
be known! 


The same, as sung: 
Da-da”-na_ i/-ba-ha”-bi-a-yi/-¢e + -e-ce’ ! 
Da-da™-na i’-ba-ha™-bi-a-yi’-ce + -e-ge’ ! 
Ha”-a-di hu-¢a’-g¢a-‘a! ga”, 
I'-ja-je wi'-bga-dje ge’-e-oe+! 
Da-da”-na i’-ba-ha”-bi-a-yi’-ce + -e-ge’ ! 
E’-be-i"-te’-ge, a'-bi-da™, 
E-he’ mifi-ke’ ge’-e-ge’ ! 
Wa-ga™-a"-ga'-ma e-he’ mifi-ke’ ¢e’-e-ge’ ! 
Da-da”-na i'-ba-ha”-bi-a-yi’-ge ga’-ya ha’! 


4. Song composed by a man in ridicule of Mi*-ma"gi". All of 
Mi"-ma"¢i"’s sisters had married into the man’s gens, and she wished 
to marry him, as she loved him. Whenever she heard this song it 
made her very angry. 





THE SONG, IN THE SPOKEN LANGUAGE. 


I'e t® na“awape hé. “T fear their words? 
Ta” wafig¢a" gifige’ a’qta™ ba’da®™ ‘Is there no other gens, that 
Wi -gifike-na’qtci wacka™onai 4. You desire (men) just from that 
one ?’ 
I"gifi'ge taite’ na”ape hé. I fear that they shall say that 


to me.” 
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I"gi”gagece’ ha, Mi™ma"¢i". You say that to me, O Mi*-ma"¢i" ! 


I’e té na“”awape hé. “T fear their words. 
‘Ia“gé na™awape. I fear that they might talk 
about me.” 


The song, as sung : — 
1. I’-e na”-ya-wa!-pe-ge’-e-ge'-e ! 
Ie na”-ya-wa'-pe-ge’-e-ge’-e ! 
I’-e na™-ya-wa'-pe-ge’-e-ge’-e | 
‘I-a”-ge na™-ya-wa'-pe ga'-ya-ga'-ya e-hi! ! 


2. Ta”-wa"-g¢a™-ya" gifi’-ga ba’-da™ 
Wi" + -gafi-ka’ hi®ifi/-ge tai’-ya eet! 
Ga’-te na™-ya-wa'-pe ga’-ya-ga'-ya e-ha' ! 


3. Hi”-gi®-ga'-ge-ce’-e-e’-e 
Mi”-ma®-gi®-ha’ ! 
Hi™-gi"-¢a'-ge-ce’-e-e’-e ! 
I'-e na”-ya-wa'-pe-ge’-e-ge’-e ! 
Ga'-te na”-ya-wa'-pe ga’-ya-ga'-ya e-ha! ! 


F. Owen Dorsey. 
(To be continued.) 





OMAHA FOLK-LORE NOTES. 


Tue Omaha myths account thus for the origin of vegetation: 
Ictinike (E-shte’-ne-kay) created fruits and vegetables, as well as 
grapes, out of parts of himself. The full account cannot be given, 
but the original text, with interlinear translation, notes, and free 
English translation, may be published hereafter by the Bureau of 
Ethnology. Suffice it to say that there is a reference to the Hindoo 
Lingam. This Ictinike answers to the Iowa Ictcifike (E-shchin’-kay), 
the son of di (the sun-god), Ufktomi (the spider?) of the Santee 
Dakotas, and Ikto, or Iktomi, of the Teton Dakotas. In the Omaha 
and Ponka myths, Ictinike is the cunning rival of the Rabbit, by 
whose son he is finally slain. Ictinike is also the Black Man, the 
Deceiver, who taught the Indians their war customs, After this 
first creation Ictinike married, and had his own lodge. He said to 
his wife, “I will go to visit your grandfather, the Beaver.” He did 
not take his wife with him. On arriving at the Beaver’s lodge he 
found that there was nothing for him to eat. The youngest of the 
Beaver’s four sons said that he would be the food forthe guest. So 
the father killed him. When the meal was ready the Beaver warned 
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Ictinike not to break a single bone. But the latter cracked a bone 
of the toe with his teeth. The bones were collected and put into 
the skin of the young beaver, which was plunged into the water. In 
a moment the young beaver emerged, alive again, but with one de- 
fective toe. And from that time it has been so with all beavers. 
When the Beaver returned the visit Ictinike wished to kiii one of his 
children, but the Beaver would not allow this, furnishing one of his 
own sons again, and bringing him back to life by his magic power. 
Ictinike’s next visit was made to the Muskrat. The latter told his 
wife to get a kettle of water from the stream and put it over the fire 
to boil. When it had boiled sufficiently the Muskrat overturned the 
kettle, and lo, there was plenty of rice! The Muskrat also created 
human beings, and “ the roots of trees,” so an Omaha said. When 
the Muskrat visited Ictinike the latter tried to make rice, but failed. 
Then the Muskrat made it again. The third visit of Ictinike was 
made to the Blue Kingfisher, who made all the fishes. When the 
Kingfisher returned the visit Ictinike tried to imitate him, clinging 
to a large white willow that was beside a stream, and bearing down 
its branches, whence he dived into the water after a fish. Of course 
he failed, and when rescued by the Kingfisher he had his fill of 
water! The Flying Squirrel was the last one visited. The Flying 
Squirrel (Sifi-ga) ran to the top of his lodge, taking an awl, with 
which he stabbed himself, and immediately down fell plenty of black 
walnuts. Sifiga was the creator of all kinds of nuts. When he vis- 
ited Ictinike the latter tried to make nuts by stabbing himself, but 
he only drew blood. This myth of the Four Creators will also be 
published by the Bureau of Ethnology. 
F. Owen Dorsey. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE EMMONS COLLECTION OF 
ETHNOLOGICAL SPECIMENS FROM ALASKA. 


Tue American Museum of Natural History at New York has 
recently purchased a very complete collection of ethnological speci- 
mens, collected by Lieutenant Emmons during a five years’ stay in 
Alaska. It is of great value to the student of American folk-lore, 
as the collector has taken great pains to ascertain the meaning of 
the various implements, particularly of the carvings, and as he has 
recorded the traditions referring to them. The specimens were col- 
lected among the various tribes of the Tlingit, and an examination 
of the collection will amply repay the student and materially increase 
our knowledge of this remarkable nation. 

Lieutenant Emmons’s catalogue contains many incidental notes 
referring to folk-lore as well as information valuable to the ethnolo- 
gist. The following interesting legend regarding the origin of 
witches was recorded by the traveller, who heard it from a native of 
Sitka. “In the early days of Indian life there lived a young man 
who was a good hunter, and he had a very pretty young wife and a 
son, both of whom filled his heart with love. Their lives were happy 
as the flowers’ until one day the wife, while gathering wood in the 
forest, met the son of the chief, with whom she fell in love at the 
first glance. After this she met him every night by appointment on 
the seashore or in the woods. As days went on she feigned sick- 
ness, and calling her husband to her side, told him that she saw the 
spirits of her old friends coming to take her away, and that soon she 
would die and leave him, but made him promise not to burn her, but 
to put her body in a large box and place it in the gravehouse. That 
day she apparently died, when her last wish was carried out, and she 
was deposited in the small gravehouse in rear of the house. Night 
came on, and while the great feast [that it is customary with the 
Tlingit to give in honor of the dead] was being celebrated the chief's 
son went to the grave and assisted her to escape, and led her to his 
father’s house, where she lived with him as his wife, but known only 
to his family. During the daytime she remained within doors, going 
out only under the shelter of darkness. 

“‘ Many a winter evening the lonely hunter, sitting in his house with 
his little boy, would think about his dead wife, and all his heart would 
break out in tears. One day, returning from hunting and finding no 
fire, he sent his little boy into the chief's house to ask for some live 
coals to start his fire with, Upon entering the chief's house the 
little boy surprised his mother sitting by the fire. She saw him and 
immediately covered her face, but too late to prevent recognition, 
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The boy went home and told his father that he had seen his mother, 
but his father told him to be quiet. He, however, insisted upon it, 
so that in the end the father’s suspicions were aroused, and in the 
evening he stole softly to the chief’s house, and looking through a 
chink discovered his wife sitting with her lover by the fire. 

“Upon returning home he sat down to think how best to avenge 
this great wrong, and concluded to possess himself of a witch spirit ; 
so the following night he took himself to the deadhouse and slept 
by a corpse, but the spirit did not come to him; he next killed a dog, 
and skinning it, slept one night in its skin, but again failed. Then 
he took a dead shaman’s skull from the deadhouse and used it to 
drink out of, and the next morning, going out, he suddenly fell down 
on the skull in a trance, and upon waking up the witch spirit had 
come to him, and he went home happy. Upon the coming of night 
he returned to the shamans’ graves, and there met many spirits of 
men and lovely maidens who danced and played with him, and every 
night afterwards he visited them and learned more and more of 
witchcraft. 

“ After a while he took the bones of the dead shaman and made them 
into a necklace, which he put on. Then he killed a dog and made a 
blanket of its skin ; then he took two shaman skulls, and filling them 
with pebbles, made rattles of them [all of these articles are used by 
the shamans in cases of witchcraft]. He continued visiting the 
graves, associating with spirits and witches, and learned more and 
more daily, until he was able to fly, when he took the two skull rat- 
tles into his hands and flewto the chief’s house. Upon reaching the 
smoke-hole he shook the rattles, and put every one in a sound sleep. 
Then he entered the house and saw his wife asleep in the arms of 
her lover. The next morning he went out and played ; the people 
came out of their houses and all said, ‘We slept very sound last 
night.’ He afterwards went out into the woods and cut a small 
pole, which he sharpened at one end to a fine point; and the next 
night, when all were asleep, he flew down the smoke-hole of the 
chief's house and drove the sharpened stake through his faithless 
wife, killing her instantly, without noise. The next morning she was 
found dead, but no one knew who had killed her. 

“‘ Now the hunter determined to give the witch spirit to his little 
boy, so that he could work any charm. He took the hand of an old 
dead shaman and hung it around the child’s neck, and the little boy 
fell down in a trance, and the witch spirit came to him; then he 
went with his father every night to play with the spirits. The hunter 
now proposed to avenge himself on the chief’s son. He instructed 
his little boy to watch his enemy and to secure his spittle, cut off a 
piece of his blanket, or wipe up his tracks ; and with this and other 
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material he made a small human figure, which he put inside a dead 
shaman, and as the image rotted, so sickness came to the chief's son, 
and as the image decayed, so the chief's son grew weaker and weaker 
until death came upon him. Then the hunter initiated his family 
into the mysteries of witchcraft, and it was thus that the witches 
originated.” 

There are quite a number of objects.in the collection which refer 
to this class of spirits; whom Emmons calls witches. There are 
several stone amulets which are used as a protection from witches. 
One of these represents on one side an old man’s head, on the other 
a grouse eating a worm, called S/usk, which is found on the main- 
land. “The holes in this amulet are used to put in what is picked 
from the teeth, so that witches will not get hold of it to bring de- 
struction to the person.” 

An ivory charm, taken from a shaman’s dancing robe, represents a 
witch tied up. Emmons explains this as follows: “ The whole sys- 
tem of shaman’s practice consists in the exorcising the evil spirits 
which occupied space everywhere and entered into animals and 
people. The person whom the shaman accuses of possessing the 
witch spirit which has entered the sick is seized by him, tied up, and 
starved until a confession is made, when he is driven into salt water, 
where the witch spirit is expelled; and then the sick man must get 
well, but the witch is ever afterward looked upon with distrust. 
Should he, however, refuse to make a confession, he is allowed to 
starve to death, or may be placed on shore at the limit of low tide, 
and, being bound, is drowned as the water rises.” 

The shamans, as well as ordinary men, wear small figures which 
serve as their guardsmen from mischief done by the witches. Re- 
garding one of these, Lieutenant Emmons remarks that “it is sup- 
posed to taste all the water the possessor drinks ; for witches and 
evil spirits often come to one in water, and the figure tells the owner 
of any approaching danger.” 

While these figures are used as a protection against evil, another 
class of charms is used for detecting and conquering hostile beings. 
These have mostly the shape of knives, carved to represent the 
spirits possessed by the shaman. “ These spirits are supposed to 
appear to him in his dreams and trances, and after once coming ac- 
knowledge the man’s mastery ever after. They are removed at will 
and obedient to his command. They guard him from hostile spirits 
or give him information of his enemies. In dances the shaman uses 
these knives to fight with his invisible opponent, or in the case of 
one bewitched to learn who possesses tae witch spirit.” One of 
these knives represents a crane, a mountain goat, a cuttle-fish, the 
fabulous kushtaka, small spirits (yz), and a land otter. The kush- 
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taka, as is well known, are the spirits of the drowned, who assume 
the shape of otters. Another of these knives, which was purchased 
by Emmons, was, according to his notes, highly valued by the 
Chilkat to whom it belonged, and who objected greatly to parting 
with it. It is made of walrus ivory, which is obtained by barter 
from the Eskimo of the Peninsula of Alaska. It was believed to 
possess the power of divination to point out witches as well as to 
subdue spirits, and represents a crane. 

Certain amulets are used by the Tlingit to protect the bodies of 
shamans. One of these, which is in the collection, was taken from 
a grave, where it had been placed at the head of a corpse to guard 
it from hostile powers. ‘“ His hands, in each of which he held a 
knife, were in the act of striking. A wolf's head, coming out of the 
breast of the figure, and bears’ heads, one on each knee, represent 
spirits at the command of the little guardsman, who is standing on 
a seal, which indicates that he does not walk, but glides through 
space noiselessly. The image was considered so powerful that none 
of the Tlingit dared to approach it.” 

It has long been known that the shamans, according to the belief 
of the Tlingit, must acquire their knowledge of the mysteries of 
shamanism by tearing out the tongues of an otter, an eagle, and 
several other animals. Emmons adds to this that in the operation 
of tearing out the tongue they must use a bundle of twigs, done up 
uniformly and strung together with cord of spruce roots. This bun- 
dle is used for catching the blood that flows from the otter’s tongue. 
Those twigs which had not come into contact with the blood were 
taken out. Sometimes a piece or the whole of the tongue is wrapped 
in those bundles and, in cases of great emergency, worn by the 
shamans round the neck to endow them with great power over spirits. 
Another of these bundles contains an eagle’s talons. 

Among the medicine-man’s implements the following may be of 
interest. There is a small image representing a spirit (yé). It is 
taken in the hand, held towards the fire, and heated. Then it is 
rubbed against the affected part or left with the patient. 

The following custom, which was recorded among the Sitkakoan, 
is very remarkable. The collector found a small box containing 
human excrements in the woods, and was given the following informa- 
tion in regard to this object: “When a woman wishes to have a 
son who shall be a great chief, she will lay in wait in the woods for 
some powerful chief and persuade him to satisfy her desire. Then, 
if she gives birth to a son later, the first excrements of the child are 
preserved in a box and deposited in the woods or on the rocks. By 
such means, it is believed, he will grow up strong and gain great 
power.” 
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Finally, we will give the legend referring to the invention of rat- 
tles, which Lieutenant Emmons heard at Sitka. ‘“Oncé upon a time 
an old man with his nephew lived in the Nass River country. His 
nephew was idle and worthless, and would spend his days sleeping 
and sitting about. At last the uncle became provoked. He puta 
stone axe in his nephew’s hand, and sent him out into the woods to 
cut down some firewood. The boy obeyed, and having selected a 
large tree, felled it, and began splitting it up ; when in the centre he 
discovered a box, and upon opening it found a rattle, waistcoat, and 
other dancing implements. These he took back to the old man, who 
immediately put them into use, and from this all rattles were copied.” 

It will be seen from these brief remarks that the collection em- 
bodies a vast amount of new information regarding the folk-lore and 
customs of the Tlingit, and we wish through these lines to call the 
attention of ethnologists to the rich source of information laid open 


to them. 
F. B. 
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CHINOOK SONGS. 


When the traders of the Hudson Bay Company first entered that 
part of our continent which is now known as Oregon and Washington 
Territory, they found an enormous number of languages spoken in 
this district, which made intercourse with the Indians extremely 
difficult. The needs of the trade were such that a means of readily 
conversing with the natives of all parts of the country was necessary, 
and out of the clumsy attempts of the Indians and of the French and 
English traders to make themselves understood sprang a lingua 
Jranca, which is known as the Chinook jargon, and which has rapidly 
spread northward. At present it is spoken from Washington Terri- 
tory to Lynn Channel, in Alaska ; the older Indians only do not un- 
derstand it. It is used as well in the intercourse between the In- 
dians and whites as between members of tribes speaking different 
languages. The jargon consists principally of English, French, 
Chinook (proper), Nutka, and Sahaptin words. The Chinook proper 
is spoken on the lower Columbia River, Sahaptin in the interior of 
Washington Territory, and Nutka on the west coast of Vancouver 
Island. In course of time the number of Englistr words contained 
in the jargon has increased, while the other elements have become 
proportionally less prevalent. The structure of the jargon, so far as 
it has any structure, shows certain characteristics of the Chinook. 

In the early part of this century attempts were made by Catholic 
priests to compose hymns and sermons in this jargon, and this did 
not fail to increase its importance and to develop it into a better 
means of communication. Vocabularies and collections of phrases 
were published from time to time, but it is not generally known that 
the jargon is even used by native poets. 

My attention was first called to this fact when I saw a number of 
Indians from the northwest coast of America, who were exhibited 
in Europe. Later on I found a song printed in a third-class novel, 
“For Love and Bears,” published a few years since in Chicago. 
When visiting British Columbia in 1886, I paid some attention to this 
subject, and principally to the origin of these songs. The following 
remarks and collections are the result of this study : — 

The Indians are at present in the habit of living part of the year 
in Victoria, Vancouver, or New Westminster, working in various 
trades: in saw-mills and canneries, on wharves, as sailors, etc. In 
the fall they go to Puget Sound hop-picking. At these places mem- 
bers of numerous tribes gather, who use Chinook as a means of com- 
munication. They have their own quarter in every city. The In- 
dian is very hospitable, and particularly anxious to make a display of 
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his wealth to visitors. Thus it happens that their little shanties are 
frequently places of merriment and joy; invitations are sent out, a 
great table is spread, and whiskey helps to stimulate the humor until 
the day ends in stupid drunkenness. It is at such feaststhat songs 
frequently originate. If they happen to strike the fancy of the lis- 
tening crowd they are taken up, and after a lapse of a few years 
known all over the country. 

Here are some songs of thisclass. I have to remark first that the 
spelling is not strictly phonetic. English words, except when modi- 
fied by the natives, are printed in italics, and spelled in English 
form. The exploded & which is not used by the whites speaking 


Chinook, is rendered by k’, the exploded 1 by tl. 


The guttural 4, 


which the English ear does not distinguish from the ordinary k, is 
printed k. The German ch in Bach is rendered by the letter q. 


1. Tlaksta sweetheart haiu patlem ? 
Naika sweetheart haiu patlem ! 
Wek maika yutl kopa naika, 
Wek maika yitl kopa naika, 
Wék maika yitl kopa naika! 
Naika kumtuks kada maika! 


. Ka/nowé sun naika kelai’ ! 
Saia @/li naika mitlait alta. 


Whose sweetheart is very drunk? 
My sweetheart is very drunk ! 
You do not like me, 

You do not like me, 

You do not like me! 

I know you! 


I cry always. 
Far away is my country now. 


A great many of these songs refer to the parting of friends and 
greetings sent to those staying at home. 


3. Kakoa naika telhum memalos 
Steamboat tlatowa, naika kelai. 


. Good-bye, barkeeper!/ naika tla/towa 
alta okok sun. 
Dja! Potlatch patlem cocktail naika. 


. Tlonas kada naika tumtum. 
Naika nanitch Godsroad tlatowa 
Pe Chali mitlait. Tlaqauya naika. 


. Tlonas kada naika tumtum 
Kwansum naika tiki nanitch maika. 
Atlki naika wawa tlaqauya. Ya 4’ya. 


. Hayaleha, hayaleha, hayaleha ! 
Spos maika nanitch naika telhum 
Wek saia naika memalos alta. 
Kopa Kunspa eli. Yaya. 


. Ya kanowé sun naika sick tumtum. 
Kopa naika man kopa Caliponia. 


Because my relations are dead, 
(When) the steamboat leaves, I ery. ~ 


4 
Good-bye, barkeeper! I am going now 
to-day. 
Come ! give me a full cocktail. 


I do not know, how my heart feels. 
I have seen Godsroad (a steamer) leave, 
And Charlie on board. I am very un- 


happy. 


I do not know, how my heart feels. 

Always I wish to see you, 

(But) soon I (must) say good-bye. 
a’ya. 


Ya 


Hayaleha, hayaleha, hayaleha ! 

If you see my friends 

(Say), that I had almost died 

In New Westminster [Queensborough]. 
Yaya. 


Ya, always I long 
For my husband in California. 
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The following song has been composed by a Nutka sailor who was 
left behind by a sealing-schooner in Alaska : — 


g. Haias lélé naika s¢ck tumtum, 
Pe okok sua elip haias k’al, 
Kada Entelplaize yaqka /eave naika. 


A long time I felt unhappy, 
But to-day is the hardest day, 
For the Enterprise has left me. 


The greatest number of songs of my collection are songs of love 
and jealousy, such as are made by Indian women living in the cities, 


or by rejected lovers. 


10. Ya, tlés kakoa! 
Ya, tlds kaxoa ! 
Kaltas tlotchman 
Wék tiki naika. 


. Haias tlaqauya 
Kunamokst naika oleman, 
Kopa Bictoli. 

Hélo tlaksta 
Wawa tlaqauya nesaika 
Kopa Bictoli. 


. Yaya. 
Spos maika iskum tlotchman 
Yaya 
Wék maika soleks naika. 
Kaltas kopa naika. 


. Ka Chali tlatowa alta ? 
Ka Chali tlatowa alta? 
Ky’elapai nanitch 
Naika tumtum. 


. Naika nanitch Fohmny tlatowa 
Pé naika tumtum yeke mitlait house 
Naika haias pelton tumtum kakoa. 


. Good-bye, oh my dear Charlie / 
Spés maika iskum tlétchman, 
Wék maika ts’épe naika. 


. Ikta mamuk, naika sister, 
Wawa naika! maika mash naika? 
Ya in aya! 


. Ikta maika tiki? 
Kwansum maika soleks. 
Maika 6leman, 

Hélo skukum alta. 


. [kta mamuk Billy alta ? 
Yeke tlatowa deerhouse. 
Boston wawa: Get out o’ way / 


Yeke tlatowa. Haiu kelai. 


Ya, that is good ! 
Ya, that is good ! 
That worthless woman 
Does not like me. 


Very unhappy I was 
With my wife, 

In Victoria. 

Nobody 

Said good-day to us 
In Victoria. 


Yaya. 

When you take a wife, 

Yaya. 

Don’t become angry with me. 
I do not care. 


Where is Charlie going now? 
Where is Charlie going now? 
He comes back to see me, 

I think. 


I have seen Johnny go 
And I think he is at home 
I am very foolish to think so. 


Good-bye, oh my dear Charlie ! 
When you take a wife, 
Don’t forget me. 


Why, oh my sister, 
Tell me, why will you cast me off ? 
Ya iin aya! 


What do you want? 
You are always cross. 
Your old wife 

Is very weak now. 


What is Billy doing now ? 

He is going to the beerhouse. 

The American says: Get out of the 
way |! 

He goes and cries aloud. 
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. Tlonas kada naika tumtum 

Kopa Fohnny. 

Okok tenas man, mamuk pelton 
naika. 

Aya. 


. Kyiti Apples haias tlaqauya 
Okok kl eli. 

Tlonas tlaksta iskum yeke ? 
Hope steamboat. 


. Kaltas kopa naika, 
Spds maika héhé naika, 
Dirty boy / 


. Kaq mesaika tlatowa alta ? 
Potlatch lé’ma ! 
Tlaqauya! George Bell / 


. Haias tlaqauya naika 

Spés steamboat tcha’ko yakwa. 
Tlonas naika ké@’lai 

Spos steamboat tlatowa. 


. Tawun gid naika tlatowa, 
Naika nanitch naika sister, 
Naika tlds tumtum. 


. Tlés maika tcha’ko ahiya ya! 
PO‘latli alta aya 4! 
Naika tiki wa’wa! aya. 


. Kanowé sun naika kelai. 
Saia naika mitlait alta. 


. White man alta kopa maika man, 
Mary. 

Dja! Tlés ka’koa maika mash 
naika. 

Kaltas kopa naika alta. 

Ya aya aya. 


. Wék tlaksta mamuk sick naika tum- 
tum. 
Annie mamuk kakoa. 


. Tlés kapet maika tiki naika alta iaur. 


Wék atlki weqt maika nanitch ka 
naika kuli. 


. Dja! Kada maika tumtum? 
Kwansum maika soleks naika. 
Dja! Tlds delé’t mash naika. 


I don’t carealta. Ya. 
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I don’t know, how I feel 
Towards Johnny. 
That young man makes a fool of me. 


Aya. 


Kittie Apples is very unhappy 
This winter. 

Who will take her away? 

The steamboat Hope. 


I do not care, 
If you laugh at me 
Dirty boy ! 


Where are you going now ? 
Shake hands ! 
Good-bye! George Bell! 


I am very glad 

When the steamboat comes here. 
I think I shall cry 

When the steamboat leaves. 


I went to town, 
I saw my sister, 
My heart was glad. 


Oh, come here 
To-night ! 
I want to speak to you! 


Always I cry, 
For I live far away. 


A white man is now your husband, 
Mary. 
Ha, cast me off thus ! 


I do not care now. 
Ya aya aya. 


Nobody can grieve me! 


That is Annie’s work. 


All right, if you do not like me any more 
now. 
You shall not see where I go. 


Dja! What do you think now? 

You are always cross with me. 

Dja! You had better desert me alto- 
gether. 

I don’t care now. Ya. 
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31. 


Spés steamboat tlatowa 
Wawa nesaika good-bye, Fimmy. 
Tlaqauya Billy tumtum. 


. My dear Annie, 


Spos maika mash Fimmy Star, 
Wék maika forget 

Kada yeke tlaqauya tumtum. 
Kopa maika. 


. Kuli, kuli, tenas taii ! 


Kuli, kuli, tenas taii ! 
Tlaqauya maika, tlaqauya. 
Aya, aya, a. 


. Ah, you my dear! 


Where have you been all day ? 
Kakoa Billy wawa naika. 


. Aya, aya! 


Elip naika nanitch 

Sitka mesaika éli. 

Kaltas spés naika memalos 
Yakwa élip. 


. Qat kawawe'tl! my dear / 


Wawa tlaqauya 
Naika alta. 


. Kaltas kopa naika 


Spds maika mash naika. 

Haiu puty doys kuli kopa fown. 
Atlki weqt naika iskum. 

Wék k’al kopa naika. 
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When the steamboat leaves, 
Say good-bye, Jimmy ! 
Billy will feel very sad. 


My dear Annie, 

If you cast off Jimmy Star, 
Do not forget 

How much he likes 

You. 


Go, go, little chief ! 

Go, go, little chief ! 
Fare you well, farewell. 
Aya, aya, a. 


Ah, you my dear ! 
Where have you been all day ? 
Thus Billy said to me. 


Aya, aya! 

I have seen 

Sitka your country. 
Never mind, if I die 
Now soon. 


I broke down! my dear! 
Say good-bye ! 
To me now. 


I don’t care 
If you desert me. 


Many pretty boys are in the town. 


Soon I shall take another one. 
That is not hard for me! 


Dja! That is all right! Billy! Aya. 
Take Chinese Kiddie! ya a’ya. 
She is far better than you. 


. Dja! Tlés kakoa Billy! Aya. 
Iskum Chinaman Kiddie! ya a’ya. 
Yeke way up kopa maika. 


These songs convey a better idea of the character and life of the 
Indians living in the cities of British Columbia than a long descrip- 


tion could do. It is a remarkable fact that these ditties, though 
frequently alluding to a single event, and notwithstanding their insig- 
nificance, remain in use for many years. The greater part of those 
I have collected was composed by women. The composer either 
makes a new tune to each song or uses old well-known tunes. It is 
worth remarking that songs in the native languages are also con- 
veyed from tribe to tribe. Thus the Tsimshian sing many Haida 
songs, although they do not understand the meaning of the words, 
and the same songs are found still farther south. It may be that 
this custom of borrowing songs accounts for the great number of 
tunes, the text of which is only a meaningless burden. I give here 
the tunes of three of the above songs, two of which have the same 
tune, 
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Moderato, 
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Ah you,my dear, where have you beenallday?  Kakoa Billy wawa naika, 
Moderato. 














Ku-li ku-li tenas tai 
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ka na-nitch nai-ka sis- ter —— nai - tlés tum-tum. 


The Chinook songs are also of some interest from a philological 
point of view. In some instances the natives add certain elements 
of their own language to the Chinook. In song 24, for instance, we 
find in the first line the syllable gi#d. This is Haida, and means: 
on ; the Haida saying, I go on the town, 2. ¢., on the street. 

The first word of song 36 is Tlingit, while the rest of the song is 
Chinook. Finally I give a song in Tlingit, the last line of which is 
Chinook. 


Tlétl ta koé’sa aq tori’ ténuté’ yarida’t. Nothing shall bother my mind now. 
Tc ’es i renakaré’ an gat kuga na. Don’t speak to me. I wish I were dead. 
Naika sister. With my sister. 


GLOSSARY. 


Following is a list of the Chinook words occurring in these songs ; 
the English words printed in italics are not included in the list. It 
is of interest to see that not more than seventy-four words occur in 
the collection of thirty-nine songs : — 


alta, now. haias, large, very. 
atlki, later on. haiu, many. 
Boston, an American. hé’hé, to laugh, to mock. 
delé’t, right away. hé/16, nothing. 
dja! interjection, go on! hé/16 tlaksta, nobody. 
@li, land. ikta, what, something. 
lip, first. iskum, to take. 
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kada, how. 

ka’koa, the same, thus, because. 

k’al, difficult, heavy. 

kaltas, good for nothing. 

ka/nowé, all. 

kapet, to finish, that is all. 

kaq, ka, where. 

kelai, to cry. 

kol é/li, winter (cold country). 

kopa, in, on, to, etc. 

kuli, to walk, to go. 

kumtuks, to know. 

kunamokst, together. 

Kunspa, Queensborough (New West- 
minster). 

kwansum, always. 

ky’e’lapai, to return. 

lé/lé, a long time. 

lé’ma, hand. 

maika, you (sing.). 

mamuk, to make. 

mash, to throw away. 

me’malos, dead. 

mesai’ka, you (plur.). 

mitlait, to live, to remain, to be. 

naika, I. 

nanitch, to see. 

nesaika, we. 

okok, this, that. 

6/leman, old man, old woman, husband, 
wife. 

pa/tlem, full, inebriated. 
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pé, and. 

pe’lton, foolish. 
po’latli, dark. 
potlatch, to give. 
putty, pretty. 

saia, far. 

sister, brother, sister. 
skukum, strong. 
soleks, angry. 


 spds, supposed, if. 


sun, day, sun. 

taii, chief. 

tawun, town. 

tcha’k6, to come. 
telhum, people, relatives. 
tenas, small, young. 

tiki, to like. 

ts’é’pé, to forget. 
tumtum, mind, to think. 
tlaksta, who. 

tlaqau’ya, happy, unhappy. 
tla’towa, to walk. 

tlinas, I do not know. 
tlos, good, imperative. 
tlétchman, woman, wife. 
wa’ wa, to speak. 

wék, not. 

weqt, more. 

yakwa, iaur, here. 

yeke, yaqka, he. 

yutl, glad. 


Franz Boas. 
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ENGLISH FOLK-TALES IN AMERICA. 
L 


HOW JACK WENT TO SEEK HIS FORTUNE. 


OncE on a time there was a boy named Jack, and one morning he 
started to go and seek his fortune. 

He had n't gone very far before he met a cat. 

“Where are you going, Jack ?” said the cat. 

“IT am going to seek my fortune.” 

“ May I go with you?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, “‘ the more the merrier.” 

So on they went, jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty-jolt. 

They went a little further and they met a dog. 

“ Where are you going, Jack ?” said the dog. 

“Tam going to seek my fortune.” 

“ May I go with you?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, “ the more the merrier.” 

So on they went, jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty-jolt. 

They went a little further and they met a goat. 

“ Where are you going, Jack?” said the goat. 

“T am going to seek my fortune,” 

“ May I go with you?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, “ the more the merrier.” 

So on they went, jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty-jolt. 

They went a little further and they met a bull. 

“Where are you going, Jack ?”’ said the bull. 

“Tam going to seek my fortune.” 

“ May I go with you?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, “ the more the merrier.” 

So on they went, jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty-jolt. 

They went a little further and they met a skunk. 

“Where are you going, Jack?” said the skunk. 

“T am going to seek my fortune.” 

“ May I go with you?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, “the more the merrier.” 

So on they went, jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty-jolt. 

They went a little further and they met a rooster. 

“Where are you going, Jack ?” said the rooster. 

“T am going to seek my fortune.” 

“May ! go with you?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, “the more the merrier.” 

So on they went, jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty-jolt. 
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Well, they went on till it was about dark, and they began to think 
of some place where they could spend the night. About this time 
they came in sight of a house, and Jack told them to keep still while 
he went up and looked in through the window. And there were 
some robbers counting over their money. Then Jack went back and 
told them to wait till he gave the word, and then to make all the 
noise they could. So when they were all ready Jack gave the word, 
and the cat mewed, and the dog barked, and the goat blatted, and 
the bull bellowed, and the rooster crowed, and all together they made 
such a dreadful noise that it frightened the robbers all away. 

And then they went in and took possession of the house. Jack 
was afraid the robbers would come back in the night, and so when 
it came time to go to bed he put the cat in the rocking-chair, and he 
put the dog under the table, and he put the goat up-stairs, and he 
put the bull down cellar, and he put the skunk in the corner of the 
fireplace, and the rooster flew up on to the roof, and Jack went to 
bed. 

By and by the robbers saw it was all dark and they sent one man 
back to the house to look after their money. Before long he came 
back in a great fright and told them his story. 

“IT went back to the house,” said he, “and went in and tried to 
sit down in the rocking-chair, and there was an old woman knitting, 
and she stuck her knitting-needles into me. 

“T went to the table to look after the money and there was a shoe- 
maker under the table, and he stuck his awl into me. 

“I started to go up-stairs, and there was a man up there thresh- 
ing, and he knocked me down with his flail. . 

“T started to go down cellar, and there was a man down there 
chopping wood, and he knocked me up with his axe. 

“T went to warm me at the fireplace, and there was an old woman 
washing dishes, and she threw her dish-water on to me. 

“ But I should n’t have minded all that if it had n’t been for that 
little fellow on top of the house, who kept a-hollering ‘Toss him up 
to me-e! Toss him up to me-e!’” — Contributed by Francis L. 
Palmer, Hartford, Conn., as told by his grandfather in Chicopee, 
Mass. 

SECOND VERSION. 

Once on a time there was a boy named Jack, who set out to seek 
his fortune. He had not gone but a little way when he came toa 
horse. The horse said, ‘“ Where are you going, Jack?” He said, 
“I’m going to seek my fortune. Won’t you go along too?” “Don’t 
know, guess I will.” So they walked along together. 

By and by they came to a cow. The cow said, “Where are you 
going, Jack?” He said, “I’m going to seek my fortune. Won't 
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you go along too?” “Don’t know, guess I will.” So they walked 
along together. 

By and by they came toaram. The ram said, “ Where are you 
going, Jack?” He said, “I’m going to seek my fortune. Won't 
you go along too?” “ Don’t know, guess I will.” So they walked 
along together. 

By and by they came to a dog. The dog said, “ Where are you 
going, Jack?” “Iam going to seek my fortune. Won’t you go 
too?” “Don’t know, don’t care if I do.” So they all walked along 
together. 

By and by they came to a cat. The cat said, “ Where are you 
going, Jack?” Jack said, “I’m going to seek my fortune. Won't 
you go too?” “Don’t know, guess I will.’’ So they all walked 
along together. 

By and by they came to a rooster. The rooster said, ‘‘ Where are 
you going, Jack?” “I’m going to seek my fortune. Won’t you 
go too?” “Don’t know, don’t care if I do.” So they all walked 
along together. 

They travelled along until it began to grow dark, and then they 
were looking for a place to spend the night, when they saw a log 
cabin in the edge of a woods. F 

Jack went up to the house and found the door unlocked, and went 
in. After looking about he found a good bed up-stairs and plenty of 
good food in the cupboard. There was a fire on the hearth. As he 
could see no one living there, after he had eaten a good supper and 
fed all the animals, he began to make preparations for the night. 
First he led the horse out into the stable, and fed him some hay, for 
he found plenty of good hay on the mow. Then he took all the 
other animals into the house, and he found the door closed into the 
locker, so he stationed the dog under the table near the door, so that 
he might bite any one who might chance to enter the house. The 
cat lay down on the hearth, and the rooster perched on a large cross- 
beam, and then he stationed the cow at the foot of the stairs, and 
the ram at the top of the stairs that led to the loft. 

Then he covered up the fire, put out the light, and went to bed, 
and was soon fast asleep. Now it happened that this valley was the 
home of two wicked robbers, who had gone out during the day in 
search of plunder. 

Late in the night Jack was awakened bya great noise, for the 
robbers had returned and opened the door, expecting to find things 
as usual. They were suddenly grabbed by the dog, who bit them 
furiously, barking all the while. 

At last they managed to escape from him, and started to the fire- 
place, thinking to strike a light. One of the robbers tried to light 
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a match by a coal which he thought he saw shining in the ashes; 
but this was the cat’s eye, and as soon as she was molested she flew 
on them and scratched their faces dreadfully, till they were glad to 
escape from the fireplace. 

They went from the fireplace toward the stairs, but as they passed 
under the rooster’s perch he dropped very disagreeable material (these 
words to be whispered) upon them. 

The robbers groped their way through the dark to the foot of the 
stairs, meaning to creep up to the bed and rest till morning, but just 
as they reached the stairs they were suddenly caught on the horns 
of the cow, and tossed up in the air. The ram called out, “ Toss ’em 
upto me!” Before they lighted he caught them on his horns and 
tossed them up in the air. And the cow called out, “ Toss ‘em down 
tome!” Before they lighted she caught them on her horns and 
tossed them up in the air. Then the ram called out, “Toss ‘em up 
to me!” And before they lighted he caught them on his horns, etc. 
(to be repeated ad libitum). And so they tossed them back and 
forth until they were all mangled and bloody. 

At last they managed to escape from the cow’s horns, and thought 
they would crawl off to the barn and spend the rest of the night. 
As they passed the dog in going to the door he gave them a part- 
ing snip, but they escaped from him and found the way out to the 
barn. When they tried to creep in at the door the horse began to 
kick them so dreadfully that they had to give that up, and were only 
just able to creep off to a fence corner, where they laid down and 
died. 

As soon as Jack found that everything was quiet he went to sleep, 
and slept soundly till morn, after he got up and dressed himself. 
By and by he looked about and found there was a large bag of gold 
under his bed, which had been stolen from time to time by the 
robbers. 

So Jack kept the gold, was well provided for, and lived happily 
forever after with his faithful animals. — Contributed by Fannie D. 
Bergen, Cambridge, Mass. Told in Mansfield, Ohio, about 1855. 


THIRD VERSION. THE DOG, THE CAT, THE ASS, AND THE COCK. 


(The tale which follows is given under reserves, as it may have been derived 
from print, according to the memory of the original narrator, namely, from a vol- 
ume of German tales. But the language of the story bears a close resemblance 
to the Irish tale cited below. In any case, even if the narrative was borrowed 
from Grimm’s No. 27 (Die Bremer Stadt-Musikanten), the only German form 
which corresponds, it has undergone, in the process of adaptation, such changes 
as make it of interest.) 


Once upon a time, a long while ago, when beasts and fowls could 
talk, it happened that a dog lived in a farmer’s barnyard. By and 
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by he grew tired of watching the house all night and working hard 
all day, so he thought he’d go out into the world to seek his fortune. 
One fine day, when the farmer had gone away, he started off down 
the road. He had n’t gone far when he spied a cat curled up asleep 
on a doorstone in a farmer’s yard, so he looked over the fence and 
called to the cat, — 

“I’m going out into the world to seek my fortune ; don’t you 
want to come along too ?”’ 

But the cat said she was very comfortable where she was, and 
did n’t think she cared to go travelling. But the dog told her that 
by and by when she got old the farmer would n’t let her lie on his 
sunny doorstone, but would make her lie in the cold, no matter 
whether it snowed or not. So the cat concluded she ’d go along too, 
and they walked down the road arm-in-arm. 

They had n’t gone far when they spied a jackass, eating grass in a 
farmer’s yard. So the dog looked over the fence and called to the 
jackass, — 

“We're going out into the world to seek our fortune, don’t you 
want to come along too!” 

But the jackass said he was very comfortable where he was, and 
did n’t think he cared to go travelling. But the dog told him that 
by and by, when he got old and stiff, he’d have to work early and 
late, year after year, for only just what he would eat, and short al- 
lowance at that. So the jackass concluded to go along too, and they 
all walked down the road arm-in-arm. 

They had n’t gone far when they spied a cock crowing ina farmer’s 
yard, so the dog looked over the fence and called, — 

“We're going out into the world to seek our fortune, don’t you 
want to come along too?” 

But the rooster said he was very comfortable where he was, and 
did n’t think he cared to go travelling. But the dog told him that 
by and by, when it came Thanksgiving, pop would go his head, and 
he ’d make a fine dinner for the farmer. So the rooster concluded 
he ’d go along too, and they all walked down the road arm-in-arm. 

Now they had neglected to take anything to eat along with them, 
and when night overtook them, weary, foot-sore, and hungry, they 
were in a dense forest, and they all began to blame the dog for get- 
ting them into such a scrape. The ass proposed that the cock should 
fly to the top of a high tree to see if he could discover a place for 
them to lodge. He had scarcely perched on a limb before he called 
to his friends that a house was a little way off, for he could see a 
- light in the window. The dog called to him to come down and lead 
the way to the house, and they all walked off arm-in-arm to the 
house. When they got there it was perfectly still about the house ; 
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they could hear no one inside. The ass kicked at the door, but no 
one answered. They looked about and found the house had only 
one window, and that was so high up they could n’t look in. He 
proposed that the jackass should stand on his hind legs, with his fore- 
legs resting against the house, while the dog should clamber up his 
back and stand on his head, the cat run up the backs of both, and 
the rooster fly to the cat’s head, and then he could just look in at 
the window. 

“Hurry and tell what you see,” said the jackass, “for my neck is 
breaking off.” 

“I see a fire on a hearth and a table loaded with all sorts of fine 
things to eat ; turkey and plum pudding, and pan-dowdy, and a band 
of men sitting round the table.” 

“‘Zounds !” said the dog, “‘ we must get in.” 

So the rooster flew against the window with such a crash that it 
scared the robbers — for this was a band of robbers —nearly to 
death. They jumped up from the table so quickly that they over- 
turned their chairs and whisked out the candles, while in flew the 
rooster, the cat, and the dog at the window, while the jackass went 
round and waited at the door till the robbers came out and ran away. 

Then the beasts lighted the candles again, and picked up the 
chairs, and sat down and had a good supper. Then they began to 
look about to see how they should dispose of themselves for the 
night. The jackass went out in the barn to sleep in the hay, the 
dog lay on the rug by the hearth, the cat took up her bed among the 
warm ashes, and the rooster flew to the ridge-pole of the house, and 
soon all were fast asleep, being very tired by their long day’s jour- 
ney. 

By and by the robbers plucked up courage, and about midnight 
came back to the house to see if perchance they had not been scared 
at their shadows. Two of them got in at the window to take a 
survey, and seeing the cat’s glowing eyes in the ashes mistook them 
for coals, and scratching a match in them the cat sunk her claws in 
his hand, which terrified him so much that in attempting to escape 
he ran against the dog and he in turn caught the robber by the leg 
and bit him. By this time the tumult had awakened the ass, and 
just as the robber rushed out at the door the jackass nfet him and 
kicked him ten feet in the air, while the rooster set up a hideous 
crowing. It took but a few minutes for the robbers to escape to the 
woods and find their companions, to whom they told a doleful tale, 
how in trying to light a match at the fireplace the devil with red- 
hot eyes stuck his claws into his hands, a second devil attacked him 
in the rear, while another devil kicked him into the air, and as he 
came down on the greensward, more dead than alive, another horrid 
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demon from the house-top cried out, “Throw the rascal up here, 
throw the rascal up here.” 

The thieves could never be induced to go back to the house. 
They thought it haunted by devils. So our friends, the jackass, the 
dog, the cat, and the rooster, lived there happy forever after, prefer- 
ring it to travelling about to see the world. — Contributed by Miss 
H. S. Thurston, as told in Salem, Mass., about thirty years ago. 


Norte. — This tale is widely diffused through Europe. E. Cosquin, Contes 
Populaires de Lorraine, Paris, 1886 (No. XLV. Remargques), enumerates French, 
Breton, German, Bohemian, Norwegian, Scotch (Gaelic), Irish, Italian, Catalonian, 
and Portuguese versions. 

Some of these narratives replace the robbers by wolves, and in this case the 
tale becomes a beast fable, in which the domestic animals outwit the savage ani- 
mals. The general idea, however, is the same, being a jest on the panic which 
caused the fierce occupants of the house to be ousted by the peaceable invaders. 

No version appears to have been recorded in England. The Irish tale given 
by Kennedy, Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts, p. 5, may be compared with 
our third version, except that it has the same hero Jack, who appears in our first 
and second versions. Kennedy’s tale has been greatly enlarged and altered, 
either by the recorder or narrator. , 

As respects the two versions first given there cannot be any doubt that these 
are traditional and independent. The Gaelic tale given by Campbell, 7a/es of 
the West Highlands, No. 11, corresponds very closely in the dialogue. A farmer 
has a sheep, called the White Pet, who runs away because he is to be killed at 
Christmas. 

He had not gone far when a bull met him. Said the bull to him, “ All hail! 
White Pet, where art thou going?” “1,” said the White Pet, “ am going-to 
seek my fortune; they were going to kill me, and I thought I had better run away.’’ 
“It is better for me,” said the bull, “to go with thee, for they were going to do 
the very same with me.” ‘I am willing,” said the White Pet, “ the larger the 
party the better the fun.” 

The animals are, beside the sheep and the bull, a dog, a cat, a cock, and a goose. 
At night they see a light, and reach a house, through the window of which they 
behold a troop of robbers. Each animal utters his own cry, and the robbers take 
flight. The allies then take up the position to which each was accustomed ; the 
sheep establishes himself in the middle of the floor, the cat in the candle-press, 
the dog at the fire, the cock on the rafters, the goose on the dung-hill without. The 
robber seeks a candle at the press and is scratched by the cat; he tries to light 
it at the fire, but the dog gets up, dips his tail into a pail of water on the hearth, 
and in shaking his tail puts out the candle; the sheep butts the intruder, the 
bull kicks himyand the goose without the house beats him with his wings. He 
returns, and reports that knives have been stuck into him, etc. 

In the form in which the story has been diffused through Europe, the house 
appears to have been a peasant’s cottage, one-storied, with a courtyard, a midden, 
and an adjoining stable. In this case, when the beasts take their accustomed 
positions, the larger animals remain outside. The Highlander saw no objection 
to introducing them into his one-roomed habitation. In the American versions 
the house has two stories. As even cocks, in this quarter of the world, do not 
lodge in living-rooms, little regard is paid to consistency ; the primitive realism 
is replaced by a humorous arrangement, with a view to effect on the childish 
mind ; the skunk is also a comic addition, out of place among domestic aniraals. 
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There is a kindred tale (Grimm, No. 41), which has had currency from the 
extreme Orient to Western Europe. As given by W. E. Griffiths, Zhe Mikado’s 
Empire, New York, 1877, p. 491 (cited in Cosquin 2, 106), a Japanese illustrated 
tale recites how a crab, having been abused by an ape, makes friends with a 
rice-mortar, a wasp, an egg, and a seaweed. The friends conceal themselves in 
the house ; when the ape enters, and tries to light a fire in order to make a cup 
of tea, the egg which is hidden in the ashes bursts in his face, the wasp stings 
him as he runs to the closet for water to allay his pain (this trait appears in some 
versions of the former tale, as in the Gaelic form above cited); the ape’s foot 
slips on the threshold where the seaweed is lying, and the mortar embraces the 
opportunity to fall on the unhappy foe and crush him. Mitford, Zales of Old 
Fapan, London, 1871, p. 264, gives the illustrations. The crab and ape are hu- 
manized in form and dress, and the rice-mortar has a face marked on it. 

Our fable has not escaped the attention of comparative mythologists. De 
Gubernatis, in his Zodlogical Mythology, London, 1872, vol. i. p. 1, 86, in noticing 
a kindred Russian tale, considers the bull to be a solar symbol !_ His words are: 
“ The battle between the tame and the savage animals, won by the former, is an 
expression in zodlogical form of the victory of the heroes (the sun and the moon) 
over the masters of darkness.” It may be observed, however, that a more peace- 
ful animal than the bull, in the last version of our story, replaces the latter. 


W. W.N. 
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Gypsy Lore Soctety.—To the various societies which concern them- 
selves with folk-lore must now be added the Gypsy Lore Society, recently 
formed in Great Britain, the president of which is Mr. Charles G. Leland, 
a circumstance which should be sufficient to render the undertaking of 
interest to Americans. The society publishes a quarterly journal, intended 
to deal with the history, language, customs, and folk-lore of the Gypsies, 
and to investigate the Gypsy question in as thorough a manner as pos- 
sible. The first number of this journal is now before us. The form leaves 
nothing to be desired in respect of neatness and attraction, and the con- 
tents, which will be found indexed under the head of “ Journals,” exhibit 
a wide range of topics connected with Gypsy folk-lore and linguistics. 

We hope that this society may find many friends in the United States. 
The yearly subscription is £1. Persons interested should address the 
secretary of the society, David MacRitchie, Esq., 4 Archibald Place, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 


Since the above was written, the general editor has received a most in- 
teresting letter from Mr. Leland, who is now a member of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, and whose name, but for a failure of mail communica- 
tion, would have appeared in the list printed in the first number of this 
Journal. Mr. Leland is at present travelling in Austria, in order to obtain 
material for a work on Gypsy sorcery, charms, amulets, incantations, and 
fortune-telling. This work will contain the result of his observations in 
regard to the origin and influence of Shamanism and witchcraft, and the 
powers latent in man which give rise to belief in witchcraft and magic. It 
would be of great interest to quote what Mr, Leland says respecting Gypsy 
musicians, the airs which they play only among themselves, and the part 
which their lore plays in the life of this people ; but it is to be hoped that 
readers may hereafter have an account of his experience from Mr. Leland 
himself. He remarks that in the first story given in the myths of the 
Cherokees ( Fournal of American Folk-Lore, No. 2), there are several very 
marked resemblances to points in the Wabanaki Indian legends, of which 
Mr. Leland possesses a very extensive collection. He comments on the 
popular opinion concerning the value of folk-lore, “that it amounts to gath- 
ering mere literary bric-4-brac, and collecting traditionary postage-stamps 
and buttons,” whereas it is a vital part of history, and expresses a view 
concerning the very much greater importance of original collection, as com- 
pared with comparative study, entirely in accord with that already set forth 
in the pages of this Journal. —W. W. NW. 


Bripes Danctnc Bareroot.— The writer’s maternal great - grandpar- 
ents, Major John Wentworth and Sarah (Hall) Wentworth, were married 
in Boston in 1732, and the bride’s brother, Richard Hall, a merchant in 
Barbadoes, wrote from that colony (April 3, 1732): — 

“T heartily rejoice at Sally’s good fortune, and hope Molly will have her 
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turn also ; but it would not have been fair to have let Sally dance barefoot, 
which I hear Molly expected would have been done.” 

Can any correspondent give the origin of this peouliar ceremony, of 
which I have found no other trace? I have heard of the practice of a 
bride’s dancing in a copper kettle, the origin of which is equally obscure. 
There was an old English tradition that where a younger sister was married 
before an elder, the elder should receive a pair of green stockings ; and I 
remember a story in some English annual of former days illustrative of this 
superstition. There could have been no such allusion here, as Sally was 
the elder sister. It may be interesting for the reader to know that Molly 
had afterwards her turn, as she was married, four years later, to Adam 
Winthrop, and subsequently to Capt. William Wentworth. A fuller account 
of the sisters may be found in the “ Historical and Genealogical Register ” 
for July, 1888, p. 306.— Zhomas Wentworth Higginson, Cambridge, Mass. 


EarLy HISTORY OF THE CHEROKEES.— The opening sentences of the 
paper on “ Myths of the Cherokees,” in the second number of this Jour- 
nal, are open to some corrections in respect of historical precision. The 
Cherokees were not first in collision with the white settlements in 1760. 
The Cherokees, or a portion of them, were involved in the cruel and de- 
structive Yamassee war of 1715-16, which was based on one of those far- 
reaching combinations of tribes by which the savages at various times sought 
to exterminate the white settlers. A letter in French (dated May 8, 1715), 
in the British Public Record Office, which I have examined, describes this 
conspiracy from a letter found on the body of a renegade white man, — 
“un nommé Smith.” It is there implied that the Cherokees were in the 
hostile league, and were suspected of an intention to make peace with the 
whites, and so betray their allies. Another document in the P. R. O., dated 
June 4, 1717, states that the Cherokees, Chickasaws, and Creeks were 
among the first to make peace and return their prisonérs. The collision 
of 1760 was not “with the advancing white population ” of Carolina, but 
was the result of a conflict of Cherokees, returning from Fort Duquesne, 
with Virginia rangers, and of outrages on the domestic rights of Cherokee 
great men perpetrated by young English officers in garrison. There is an 
old map which locates the “ Recahicrians ” in the Cherokee country. Could 
it be that the tribe bearing this name, which occupied by migration from 
the mountains the site of Richmond, Virginia, and which defeated the Vir- 
ginians at that place in 1656, was an offshoot of the Cherokees? Certain 
it is that by 1728 the Virginians had a large pack-horse trade with the 
Cherokees, and in 1730 Sir Alexander Cumming made a treaty with them. 
Cherokee chiefs went to England in that year, and made speeches to the 
king much as Sioux chiefs nowadays address the President. But by 1734 
the peace so ostentatiously made with them was in jeopardy. These facts 
are from the English documents, of which no adequate use has yet been 
made in writing American colonial history. — Edward Eggleston, Lake 
George, N. ¥. 


Hoopoo. — I think that your informant (see No. 1, p. 17) who says that 
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the word Hoodoo is used to signify a person or thing whose influence 
brings good luck is in error. After many inquiries, I find that, in this 
locality (New York city), Hoodoo has the opposite meaning, namely, to 
bring bad luck. — L. F. Vance, New York, N. Y. 


FarrigEs, DwarFrs, AND GIANTS. — The writer has found no traces of a 
belief in fairies among those Siouan tribes whose customs and mythology 
he has been studying. But the Omahas and Ponkas tell of a race of 
“little people,” the Gada'zhe, or Nikashi"ga Ma” tanaha (Wild People), 
who can produce wounds wader (and without breaking) the skin. They 
also have stories of giants, and of beings with very large heads. The latter 
reside in the forests, and cause a peculiar form of insanity to seize the un- 
fortunate Indian men whom they encounter, one at a time, away from the 
people and lodges. — F¥ O. D. 


Farries. — The fairies who figure in the folk-lore of every European 
nation also exist in.the mythologies of the American Indians, but have 
not been studied there to any extent. When we know more about them 
we can decide whether “fairies” is the right name for these products of 
Indian imagination. Some of them inspire terror, while others are innoc- 
uous or beneficial to mankind. The Creek Indians, once in Alabama and 
Georgia, now in the Indian Territory, call them ?sti lupu'tski, or “little 
people,” but distinguish two sorts, the one being longer, the others shorter, 
in stature. The taller ones are called, from this very peculiarity, 7’sti ¢sa’- 
ptsagi; the shorter, or dwarfish ones, subdivide themselves again into (a) 
itu!-uf-asa'ki and (0) i'sti tsa’htsa'na. Both are archaic terms, no longer un- 
derstood by the present generation, but z¢u’-uf means “in the woods,” and 
the whole designation of (a) probably signifies “found in the deep forest.” 
The i'sti tsa’htsa'na are the cause of a crazed condition of mind, which 
makes Indians run away from their lodges. No others can see these last- 
mentioned little folks except the Indians who are seized in this manner 
by a sudden craze. The Klamath Indians of Oregon know of a dwarf, 
na’hni’as, whose tracks are sometimes seen in the snow. Only those in- 
itiated into conjurer’s mysteries can see him. His footprints are not larger 
than those of a babe, and the name points to a being which swings the 
body from one side to the other when walking. It is doubtful if this genius 
can be brought under the category of the fairies. — A. S. Gatschet, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


HumAN Bones. — Among certain primitive nations the bones of the de- 
ceased are preserved with a peculiar religious care, and considered sacred. 
The Cha’hta formerly had special men, whose nails had grown long, ap- 
pointed to disinter bodies buried for several months or a year, to scratch 
off with their hands the flesh still adhering, and then to deposit the bones, 
done up in a new mat, in the bone-house, of which there was one in every 
town. How far this custom extended through North America is not easy 
to state, but we find it among the Santees, Nanticokes, Mohawks, and, west 
of the Mississippi River, among the Shetimashas of Southern Louisiana. 
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The Caribs of the northern coast of South America carried the bones of 
their ancestors with them, and when on war expeditions they served as 
models to excite them to acts of prowess. Some tribes of Northern Brazil 
observed the custom of eating the bodies of their parents and relatives ; 
the bones could not be swallowed entire, and so they were burnt to ashes 
or pulverized in a mortar, and then mixed into the drinks. This custom is 
based especially upon the idea of transmigration of human souls through 
parts of their bodies into other human bodies. But there is another curious 
superstition underlying this as well as the Cha’hta custom. It is the idea 
that ¢he real seat of the human soul is in the bones. ‘Thus when the bones 
of the deceased are swallowed in drinking, their souls are revived and con- 
tinue to exist in other human beings. This is also the reason why the 
Tonkawe Indians of Texas have the singular expression fo become bones for 
to be born. In Tonkawe this is ni’!kaman yeke'wa, and ni'kaman, bone, is 
derived from a radix, 40 break. This would point either to the breaking of 
bones to extract the marrow (the Tonkawe were anthropophagists), or it 
refers to the joints found on many bones in the skeleton. The aborigines 
of the Willamette Valley of Oregon held an opinion just contrary to the 
above concerning the connection of the soul with the bones. Their customs 
taught them, under penalty, never to pronounce the name of a deceased 
person before ten to fifteen years after death. After that lapse of time it 
was permitted to do so, because then the flesh had rotted away from the 
bones, and hence the soul, which could have revenged the misdeed, had 
gone forever. The ideas of our Indians concerning this special topic must 
have differed largely, and it is evident that tribes which cremated their 
dead did not adhere to any of the above “theories.” — 4. S. Gatschet. 


Am Urps-BRUNNEN. — Among journals devoted to folk-lore, not pre- 
viously noticed in the JouRNAL OF AMERICAN Fo.k-Lore, may be men- 
tioned “ Am Urds-Brunnen,” an unpretentious periodical, published by Dr. 
Heinr. Carstens in Dahrenwurth, near Lunden, Holstein province, Germany, 
which is issued monthly in octavo size, and has now reached its sixth year. 
With a corps of able collaborators the editor discusses topics of mythology, 
sagas, and other legendary lore, popular customs, and historical points re- 
ferring to all these, the scope of the periodical being the popularizing of 
the results gained by erudite researches on these matters. Urda, from 
whom the name of the magazine is derived, is one of the three Norns of 
Scandinavian mythology. The articles chiefly possess a national German 
character, although the folk-lore of other modern nations of the globe is 
not excluded. Price, by mail, three marks annually. — 4. S. Gatschet. 
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Tue FuNERAL CEREMONIES OF THE CHINESE IN AMERICA. — In the 
“Boston Herald” of November 25, 1886, is given an account of the rites 
performed at the interment of Moi, the wife of Chin Shun, a prosperous 
merchant of New Orleans. Moi had been brought to New York for treat- 
ment, and, as the correspondent states, was the first Chinese woman who 
has died in that city. “The physicians could do nothing for Moi, and yes- 
terday afternoon, seeing that she was dying, her faithful husband, who had 
tended her for three months in a couple of dingy rooms on the second 
floor, began to make preparations to cheat the devil out of her soul, and 
give it a good start on its way to its final resting-place, hoping that she 
might be in heaven and safely behind impenetrable portals before the 
Chinese evil one found out she was dead. To accomplish this, Chin 
burned one hundred sticks, wrote prayers on gilt and red papers, and scat- 
tered them on and about the bed on which the dying woman lay. Accord- 
ing to Chinese belief, the devil cannot see beyond the prayers, and is, 
therefore, unable to keep posted on the progress of the patient’s disease, 
and be all ready to jump and capture the departing soul before the angels 
arrive, when death overtakes the patient. As the preparations for the 
burial advanced Wednesday afternoon and night, the devil became uneasy, 
and, tocalm him and keep him from prying too deeply into affairs, the 
body was placed in the coffin. At this point, had not the friends of the 
dead woman been careful, the ‘bad man’ would have crawled into the 
coffin ; but joss-sticks were burned and prayers were scattered, and the 
devil was thus foiled. Two pairs of new shoes, richly embroidered, a pair 
of heavy gold bracelets, two black silk dresses, and a looking-glass, and 
some Chinese ornaments for the head, were placed in the casket beside 
the body. Over all this were scattered written prayers; and as soon as 
everything had been put in, the lid of the coffin was clapped on and 
screwed down. 

“Services for the dead were read this afternoon by a Christian minister, 
assisted by a young Chinaman, who worked hard to convert his country- 
men. After the service the casket was placed in the hearse, and the car- 
riage which followed contained the sorrowful husband and the Chinese and 
American ministers, Behind this came the undertaker’s wagon, in which 
was the bedding on which Moi had died and a quantity of food, and in the 
rear was supposed to be the devil. All along the route to the cemetery 
joss-sticks were burned and prayers scattered. Every prayer that was 
thrown out was picked up by the devil, who was forced to read it carefully, 
and the more prayers thrown out the longer the devil was detained and the 
farther the procession got ahead of him. As the cemetery was approached 
the prayers were flung out in greater numbers. This was done to keep the 
devil far enough in the rear to allow the body to be placed in the grave 
and covered before he arrived. This was successfully carried out; the 
grave was rounded over, prayers scattered on the top and around the 
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mound, and joss-sticks stuck up in the dirt. On the top of the grave and 
in the centre were placed all the eatables brought to the cemetery. The 
devil arrived slowly, having struck an unusual number of prayers, and 
when he reached the grave all he saw was a pile of prayers, some wood, 
and a row of joss-sticks that prevented his entrance. During the period 
that Moi’s body and soul are in the grave, she will subsist on the food 
placed on the grave, and when her soul starts on its long journey to its 
final resting-place the shoes and dresses placed in the coffin will be used. 
Just before it reaches heaven, the looking-glass and hair ornaments will be 
used, and, when she enters the golden gates, Moi Chin Shun will look just 
as pretty and attractive as she did on her wedding-day, five years before. 
She will apply for admission, the gates will be opened, and Moi and her 
baby (who died two years ago) will enter together.” 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
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[Books relating to folk-lore or mythology will receive notice, provided that a copy be 
sent to the editors of this Journal. Such copy may be addressed to the care of the pub- 
lishers directly, or to the General Editor.] 


THE COUNTING-OUT RHYMES OF CHILDREN — THEIR ANTIQUITY, ORIGIN, 
AND Wipe DistrisuTion. A Study in Folk-Lore. By Henry Car- 
RINGTON Botton. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1888. Large 8vo. 
Pp. ix, 123. 

Dr. Bolton has chosen one of the few subjects of which the interest is 
universal. Every man and woman possesses, as if an inheritance from a 
past life, some reminiscences of a mysterious “ one-ery, youery, ickery, 
Ann ;” every child has ready on its lips “ eny, meeny, mony, my.” When- 
ever a dozen persons are reminded of these formulas, each has his own 
version, each is disposed to look on the forms repeated by the rest as un- 
hallowed deviations. It must be allowed that of late years sad changes 
have been made in these time-honored rhymes. A spirit of innovation and 
revolt seems to have penetrated the minds of the very babies. ‘“‘ Oh, we 
don’t use those any more ; we have a new set now,” affirmed a lad of nine, 
of whom the writer, some years since, sought for information, It cannot 
be said that the new inventions are improvements. Dr. Bolton affirms that 
the most popular of modern counting-out rhymes in America is the un- 


pleasing 
* Eeny, meeny, miny, mo, 
Catch a nigger by the toe.” 


But we fancy the verse is one of those daring poetical fancies which enjoy 
a brief popularity in virtue of the shock they give morals and good taste, 
and after a few years disappear, to be heard of never again. Of British and 
Americay rhymes Dr. Bolton has collected 453 ; but half of these are vari- 
ations of the “onery, youery,” “inty, minty,” or “‘eny, meeny” types. 
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Other counting-out formulas are verses borrowed from nursery rhymes, or 
invented for the purpose; but the unmeaning forms are the most com- 
mon, and seem to be the most primitive. Dr. Bolton’s collection will have 
an interest independent of investigation, in that it will recall to each 
reader memories of youth. 

Part of the scientific value of this treatise consists in its exhibition of the 
universality of the practice. It has long been known that children of all 
European nations begin their games by “ counting out,” and employ for that 
purpose meaningless rhymes. Dr. Bolton’s inquiries have shown this usage 
to exist also in other quarters of the globe ; he has found similar formulas 
in Japanese, Marathi, Arabic, Turkish, Armenian, and Hawaiese. A for- 
mula used by children of the Penobscot Indians is also given ; but this is 
imported, a form of the so-called “ Anglo-cymric score,” ultimately derived 
from the Welsh. It is plain that there existed a connection between beliefs 
and customs of all sorts, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, from Japan to 
Ireland. ‘This connection is due to transference ; India may be the chief 
centre of such diffusion. Now no better field for testing this resemblance 
could be found than in these childish rhymes. Here, too, may be found 
some test for the extension of other widely spread practices, and means for 
determining the common centre from which such may have originated. It 
is therefore most desirable that the author should be able to complete his 
“census of the world” in relation to these rhymes. The connection in 
small matters will also hold in great ; the currents of thought bear these 
straws on their surface. It will thus be seen that the problems with which 
students of folk-lore occupy themselves, though sometimes petty in appear- 
ance, are really important, since they deal with the moral history of man- 
kind. 

Of course no modern writer can deal with any custom whatever without 
asking, What is the origin of this usage? Dr. Bolton finds that these 
rhymes represent the mysterious formulas formerly used in sortilege. It is 
indeed not difficult to discover spells, which in respect of rhythm and jin- 
gle do resemble the rhymes used for “counting-out.” The earliest example 
is that of Cato the Censor, in the second century before Christ: “Huat 
hanat, ista pista sista, domiabo damna ustra,” —a charm for a dislocated 
limb, which, apparently, originally had some meaning. As victims intended 
for sacrifice have sometimes been selected by lot, it has been suggested 
that ceremonies attended with such selection have been perpetuated in the 
modern childish practice. 

The formulas do not in themselves, by any meaning they possess, bear 
out this view. It is true that one Romany rhyme, beginning “’Ekkeri, 
akai-ri, you-kair-an,” is said to be used as a spell ; but this rhyme, whatever 
meaning may be procured from it, is doubtless (as seems to us) derived 
from the universal English meaningless form. A further difficulty is the 
practice of successive eliminations Which is characteristic of “ counting 
out,” one of the players after another being excluded. Thus the selected 
person is he on whom the lot does of fall. We are not aware of anything 
corresponding to this in sacrificial rites ; but there is an obvious reason 
for the usage in the game itself. The adoption of syllables instead of 
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numbers is especially intended to secure fairness ; it is more difficult to 
calculate the result. For a like reason, the practice of successive exclu- 
sions is adopted. We do not say the childish habit may not have arisen 
from a serious superstition, but we fail to find evidence that it has so arisen. 
The meaningless form of the rhymes would be the natural result of trans- 
ference from language to language, and of time. 

We hope that Mr. Bolton’s little book will receive such welcome as may 
induce him to continue his collecting and complete his census. ‘The form 
of this exquisite quarto, of which only a limited number of copies are 
printed, is sumptuous ; and our only regret is that an American student 
should be still obliged to go to England in order to procure the publication 
of his researches. W. W. N. 


STUDIES ON THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY GRAIL, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE HYPOTHESIS OF ITS CELTIC ORIGIN. By ALFRED Nutt. Lon- 
don: David Nutt, 270-1 Strand. 1888. 8vo, pp. x, 281. 


Mr. Nutt’s work is the first serious attempt of an English scholar to deal 
with the complicated problems connected with the origin and relations of 
the medieval romances which treat of the Grail. Beside original discus- 
sions, he gives valuable summaries of these romances (pp. 8-64) and an 
elaborate bibliography of researches (pp. 97-126). The last chapter con- 
tains an examination of the story from an esthetic point of view. 

Mr. Nutt is an advocate of the theory of Celtic origin, originally proposed 
by Villemarqué, but since generally discredited. His views are briefly as 
follows: In the early Middle Age existed a Welsh tale of a hero Peredur 
(Perceval of French romance). This story was made up of preéxisting 
mythic elements. One of these was, to use Mr. Nutt’s language, a form 
of the “ Aryan Expulsion and Return formula ;” that is, a tale of a hero 
whose father is slain, who is brought up in the wilderness, is of a passionate 
temper, and finally recovers his inheritance. A second element was a myth 
of a visit to the Land of Shades, which became the story of an enchanted 
castle. In this castle the hero is to deliver a kinsman, is under certain re- 
strictions, and reminded of his duty by certain talismans. One of the 
latter, a magic vessel of healing, became at last the Holy Grail. Of the 
Peredur-Saga there were three versions : one was embodied in the English 
romance of the Thornton MS. (Sir Perceval of Galles), a second formed 
the basis of the Welsh tale of Peredur contained in the Mabinogion of 
Lady Guest, a third served as the material of the French romancers. Of 
these latter Crestien de Troies is the oldest, but his ¢otinuator, Gautier 
de Doulens (or Gaucher de Dourdan, as G. Paris prefers), more nearly 
represents the original narrative. In this third form the Celtic Saga had 
already been christianized, having been united with a legend relative to the 
conversion of Britain. Hence the romances of Joseph of Arimathea, as 
well as of the Queste and the Grand St. Graal, in which Perceval, for pur- 
poses of monastic piety, is succeeded by the later hero Galahad. “ The 
history of the legend of the Holy Grail is, thus, ‘the history of the grad- 
ual transformation of old Celtic folk-tales into a poem charged with Chris- 
tian syntbolism and mysticism.’ ” 
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Mr. Nutt did not have access to the essay of G. Paris, “ Les Romans 
en Vers du Cycle de la Table Ronde,” which is to form part of the 3oth 
volume of the “ Histoire Littéraire de la France.” In this treatise (now 
before us in a separate form) M. Paris, discussing briefly the English 
minstrel poem, concludes that this represents the oldest form of the story, 
which was thus a biographical narration ; “the hero, orphaned by a mur- 
der, and whom his mother endeavors to withdraw from his true destiny, 
succeeds in accomplishing it, avenges his father, consoles his mother, and 
marries the young girl whom he has delivered, and who brings him a king- 
dom.” Crestien’s romance is derived from a similar poem, mingled with 
the story of the Grail ; the Welsh Mabinogi of Peredur had a like source. 

Mr. Nutt, on the other hand, is in our opinion quite right in pointing out 
the influence of Crestien on both the English poem and the Welsh tale. 
This being granted, further investigation becomes exceedingly difficult. 
When an attempt is made to recover an original tradition from an account 
confessedly derived in part from another work, we are of necessity led into 
a field of delicate critical inquiries, in which probabilities are often so 
nicely balanced as to make it very improbable that different minds can be 
led to an agreement. If the authors of the English minstrel poem and the 
Welsh story (the latter, in our opinion, a literary production, not a popular 
tale) have used Crestien, it becomes very difficult to prove that the changes 
they have made in the story are not the result of pure invention. In spite 
of the authority of both Mr. Nutt and M. Paris, the present writer believes 
that such a view may still be maintained. 

However this may hereafter prove to be, Mr. Nutt is entitled to honor 
for producing a work of learning, written with full knowledge of what has 
been accomplished by Continental scholars, and which will be of the great- 
est utility to students who may desire to pursue the investigation. The 
book is issued to members of the (English) Folk-Lore Society as one of 
the volumes for the year, but may also be procured independently, a 
limited number of copies being placed on the market. 


THE EARLIEST ENGLISH VERSION OF THE FABLES OF Bippal, “The Morall 
Philosophie of Doni,” by Sir THomas Nort, whilom of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. Now again edited and induced by JosepH Jacops, late of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. London: Published by David Nutt in 
the Strand. 1888. 8vo, pp. Ixxxii, 264. With full-page Illustration 
by Epwarp Burne Jongs, A. R. A. ; frontispiece from a 16th century 
MS. of Firdusi, and facsimiles of woodcuts in the Italian Doni of 1532. 


In the first number of this journal we gave a brief notice of Adlington’s 
version of “Cupid and Psyche,” edited by Mr. Lang for the “ Bibliotheque 
de Carabas,” published by David Nutt, of London. It was proposed to issue 
in this collection English translations made in the sixteenth century of 
works interesting to the student of folk-lore. The “Cupid and Psyche” 
was followed by “ Euterpe: Being the Second Book of the Famous History 
of Herodotus, Englished by R. B, 1584. Edited by Andrew Lang, with in- 
troductory Essays on the Religion and the good Faith of Herodotus.” The 
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latest addition to the collection is Sir Thomas North’s version of Doni’s 
“La Moral Philosophia.” The versions reprinted in this collection from 
rare editions are of interest for their racy English, and every care has been 
employed to produce a beautiful book. Still, racy English and handmade 
paper, with wide margins and a limited number of impressions, would not 
tempt the student, whose needs, however, the publisher has consulted, and 
for whom are written the valuable introductions, in every case by a compe- 
tent specialist. Mr. Lang’s introduction to the “Cupid and Psyche” con- 
tains perhaps the best exposition of his theory of popular tales, and in the 
“ Euterpe” he resumes his discussion of the religion of ancient Egypt. The 
introduction to the volume before us is quite up to the high standard set in 
the previous ones, and the student will find especially valuable Mr. Jacobs’s 
“ Pedigree of the Bidpai Literature,” and the “ Analytical Table of Con- 
tents,” with copious parallels to the individual tales. Mr. Jacobs has made 
one curious discovery in his studies. In the early editions of the fables 
the illustrations were regarded as an integral part of the text, and were 
translated, so to speak, along with it. For this reason these traditional il- 
lustrations, as Mr. Jacobs says, may be made to play an important part in 
the criticism of the Bidpai literature, and afford a means of testing the affili- 
ation of texts. We have not space to dwell on all the interesting points in 
Mr. Jacobs’s introduction, such as the origin and dispersion of beast fables, 
etc. Readers of “ Uncle Remus” will be amused to learn that the famous 
incident of the “ Tar Baby” is traced to one of the Jatakas, or Buddhist 
birth-stories. 

Mr. Jacobs has given us so much pleasant information that we are glad 
to be able to enlighten him upon one small matter. In Sir Thomas North’s 
version, p. 178, occurs the following passage: “ Be of good cheare brother, 
the Bull perswaded by me goth to Court to seeke out the King, if he see him 
sturre any thing at all ; and the Lion also hath my Coccomber in his bodie, 
and in his heade the toyes and deuises that I haue tolde him, looking for 
the Bull with many an yll thought.” Mr. Jacobs confesses his ignorance 
of the word “ Coccomber” in the above. It is simply Sir Thomas North’s 
too literal translation of the Italian idiom “avere un cocomero in corpo ;” 
é. ¢., to have some doubt which causes one to be in suspense or timid, or 
to form strange resolves. To inspire this doubt is in the same idiom 
“ mettere ” or “cacciare un cocomero in corpo.” It will not be surprising 
to many that in Italy also the cucumber is regarded with some suspicion 
and doubt, Z: F.C. 


Die MUTTER BEI DEN VOLKERN DES ARISCHEN STAMMES. Eine anthropo- 
logisch-historisch Skizze als Beitrag zur Losung der Frauenfrage. Von 
MICHAEL vON ZMIGRODZKI. Miinchen: Theodor Achermann. 1886. 
8vo, pp. 444. 

In this work, which has been sent to us for notice, the author brings an- 
thropology and folk-lore to his aid in order to solve social questions. He 
takes four regions, — Bavaria, Cracow, the Ukraine, and Brittany, — by com- 
parison to determine the character of primitive Aryan usage, and concludes 
that family life, with reference to the rearing of children, is determinative 
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of original Aryan tradition. The citations cannot be said to have a scien- 
tific character ; the most interesting feature is the evidence of the very 
primitive social life of the writer’s own country, the region of the Dnieper. 
With the sociological conclusions, somewhat eccentric, as that girls should 
not be permitted to marry before twenty, which form the result of the book, 
we are not concerned. 
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Books, 86, 169, 240; Journals, 89, 173, 
245. 

Birds, in Folk-Lore and Myth: 

Barn-swallow, 130; buzzard, 110, 204; 
cock, or rooster, 21, 139, 227,230; crane, 
57 ; crow, 139; eagle, 61, 152; goose, 139; 
partridge, 181; red bird, 77; turkey, 121; 
whippoorwill, 164. 

Boas, Franz, Songs and Dances of Kwakiutl 
of British Columbia : 

Cannibalism, 53, 58-63; cannibal spir- 
its, 53, 56; cannibal dances, 52; Lehal, a 
game, 51; Ham/‘ats’a, a cannibal, 58; ori- 
gin of cannibal ceremonies, myths respect- 
ing, 53, OI. 

Boas, Franz, Chinook Songs : 

Chinook jargon, 220; customs of Brit- 
ish Columbian Indians, 220; glossary, 225 ; 
music, 225; origin of songs, 221 ; songs 
of farewell, 221; of love, 222. 

Boas, Franz. See Emmons Collection. 
Bolton, H. Carrington, Counting - Out 
Rhymes of Children: 

American, 31-33; Armenian, 34; 
Basque, 35; Bulgarian, 34; Dutch, 35; 
French, 35; German, 35; Marathi, 34; 
New York, 32; Rhode Island, 33; Scot- 
land, 33; Turkish, 34. 

Books Received, 248. 
Books Reviewed: 

Adlington, W. Tale of Cupid and 
Psyche, 88; Annuaire des Traditions 
populaires, 87 ; Bolton, H. C., Counting- 
out Rhymes of Children, 240; Bourke, 
J. G., Notes on Human Ordure and 
Urine, 171; Child, F. G., English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads, 86; Clouston, 
W. A., Popular Tales and Fictions, 87 ; 
Jones, C. C., Jr., Negro Myths from the 
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Georgia Coast, 169; Lang, A., Perrault’s 
Popular Tales, 88; Lea, H. C., History 
of the Inquisition, 172; North, Thomas, 
Fables of Bidpai [Edited by J. jacobs], 


243; Nutt, A., Studies on Legend of | 


Holy Grail, 242; Pinart, A., Panama In- 


dians, 170; Putnam, F. W., Convention- | 
Ancient American Art, 171; | 


alism in 
Swan, C., Select Tales from the Gesta 


Romanorum, 89; Zmigrodski, M. v., Die | 


Mutter bei den Vodlkern des Arischen 
Stammes, 244. 
Brinton, D. G., Lenapé Conversations : 
Animal names, 39; bow and arrows, 38 ; 
canoes, 40; chieftaincy, 42; fishing, 39; 
food, 39; games, 40; houses, 41; hunt- 
ing, 39; language, 42; legends, 41; medi- 


cine, 41; tribal denominations, 42; uten- | 


sils, 39; Wampum, 42. 


British Columbia. See Boas, F., Deans, J., | 


Emmons Collection. 
Bundling (courting), 131-133. 

Burial rites, of Onondagas, 196; of Chinese 
in America, 239; of Chah’ta, etc., 237. 
Bushotter, Geo., A Teton Dakota Ghost 

Story, 68. 


Cannibalism : 

Among Brazilian Indians, 241; Hay- 
tians, alleged, 16, 29; Kwakiutl, 53-64; 
mythic origin, 61; owing to possession by 
cannibal spirits, 53, 58; Vaudois and Vau- 
doux, alleged, 21. 

Cannibals, in Myth: 
Cherokee, 104; Omaha, 76. 
Cantico, derivation of, 41. 
Chamberlain, A. F., Notes on History, Cus- 
toms, and Beliefs of Mississagua Indians: 


Conversion, 151; dances, 158; dyes, | 


156; fairies, 157; fishing and hunting, 
154; manufactures, 156; marriage, 153; 
medicine, 156; name, 150; name-giving, 


152; names personal, 153; names geo- | 
graphical, 154; reservations, 151 ; religious | 
ideas, 157; rice-gathering, 155; songs, | 
| Dorsey, J. Owen, Abstracts of Omaha and 


159; spirits, 157; tribal denominations, 
152; witchcraft, 158. 


Charms, against “fungus” in corn, 131; to | 


discover future husband, 164; against 


thunder, 139; against witches, 134, 184, 


186, 217. 

Cherokees, Early history of the, 236; Myths 
of the, 97. See Mooney, James. 

Child-Life among Omaha Indians, 115. See 
Fletcher, Alice C. 

Chinook jargon, 123, 220. 

Coast, 78. 


co 


| Conjurers, 30, 73, 83, 99, 104, 158. 
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Confining maidens in Alaska, 168. 

See 
Witchcraft. 

Counting-Out Rhymes, 31, 242. 
ton, H.C. 

Crane, T. F., Diffusion of Popular Tales : 

Collections, 8,9; Aryan tales, 11; Am- 

azonian myths, 13; Benfey’s theory, 10; 
Egyptian tales, 12; Grimm’s theory, 10; 
Lang’s theory, 11; Marchen, 14; negro- 
myths, 14. 

Crane, T. F., 87, 88, 89, 243. 


See Bol- 


| Cross, sign of, 139, 195, 202. 


Crosses among Onondagas, 195. 

Cupid and Psyche, 88. 

Customs. See Agricultural, Burial, Lou- 
isiana, Marriage, Medicine, Mississagua, 
Onondaga, Sacrifices. 


Dances, Kwakiutl, 49-53, 62, 63; Lenapé, 
41; Louisiana, 136, 137; Mississagua, 
159; Negro, in Arkansas, 83; Onondaga, 
84, 187-193, 197, 199, 200. 

Days, superstitions connected with All 
Saints’ Day, ghosts visible, 139; Ascen- 
sion Day, birds shot, 131; Christmas 
Eve, cattle kneel, 130; Ember Days, 130; 
May Day, corn planted, 130; New Year’s 
Day, in Louisiana, 136; among Onon- 
dagas, 203. See Festivals. 


Dead, feast in honor of the, 195, 215. 


Deans, James, relative to Kwats’enok, 164. 

Deans, James, What Befell the Slave-seek- 
ers: A story of the Haidahs, 123. 

Delightsome, 78. 

Demons. See Spirits. 

Dialect: 

Of Huron in Anderdon Reserve, 177; 
of Louisiana French, 140; of Pennsyl- 
vania Germans, 127. 

Diffusion of Popular Tales. 
T.¥. 

District of Columbia, folk-lore in, 164. 

Domestic animals, terms used in address- 
ing, 81. 


See Crane, 


Ponka Myths, 74-78, 204-208. See Myths. 
Dorsey, J. Owen, A Teton Dakota Ghost 
Story (text and version), 68-72. 
Dorsey, J. Owen, Omaha Folk-Lore Notes, 
213. 


| Dorsey, J. Owen, Ponka Stories: 


Prophecies, 73; sleight of hand, 73. 
Dorsey, J. Owen, Omaha Songs (text and 
version) : 
He¢ucka Society, 65-68; In-Kug¢i So- 
ciety, 206; Buffalo Society, 209; Grizzly 
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3ear Dancing Society, 210; Horse Dan- 
cing Society, 210. 

Dreen, 78. 

Drowning, death by, 158, 218. 

Dwarfs in Indian myth, 237. 

Dyes, 156. 


Earth, Cherokee idea of form, 105. 

Eggleston, Edward, the Early History of the 
Cherokees, 236. 

Emmons Collection of Ethnological Speci- 
mens from Alaska: 

Amulets, 217; exorcism, 2173 initia- 
tion of Shaman: rattles, origin of, 219; 
Shamanism, 216, 218; witchcraft, origin 
of, in legend, 215. 

English Folk-Tales in America, 227-234. 

Excrements, superstition concerning child’s, 
218. 

Exorcism, 168, 187, 195, 197, 217. 


Fairies, Indian, 157, 237. 

“ False Faces,” Onondaga maskers, 197, 199. 
See Ho®-do’-i. 

Fasting among Mississagua Indians, 158. 

Festivals, Louisiana, New Year's, 136; 
Onondaga, Dead Feast, 195, 198; Dream 
Feast, 190, 198; Green Bean Dance, 200; 
Green Corn Dance, 200; New Year’s or 
White Dog Feast, 83, 189-193, 195, 198, 
199; Planting Feast, 200; Strawberry 
Feast, 200; Thanksgiving Feast, 200. 
See Days, Dances. 

Fishing and fishing implements, 39, 154. 

Fletcher, Alice C., Glimpses of Child-Life 
among the Omaha Tribe of Indians: 

Manner of camping, 115; games, 118, 
123; gentes, 115; hair, different modes 
of cutting (with illustration), 116, 117; 
songs sung by mothers, 120; tale of the 
beavers and muskrat, 120; tales told to 
children, 120; turkeys, dance of the (with 
music), 121. 

Folk-Lore, and mythology, 163; Interna- 
tional Congress of, 176; Journal of Amer- 
ican, 3; Journals, noticed, 80, 238; origin 
of term, 79. 

Folk-Lore Scrap-Book, 83-86, 166-169. 

Food, Delaware articles of, 39. 

Fortier, Alcée, Customs and Superstitions 
in Louisiana : 

Cane-cutting, 137; dances, 136; ignis 
fatuus, 139; musical instruments, 136; 
New Year’s Day, 136; superstitions, 139, 
Voudoux, 138. 

Fortier, Alcée, Louisianian Nursery Tales 
(see Myths), 140. 
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Fowke, Gerard, Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox, 
148. 


Funeral customs, 196, 237, 239- 


Gambling, as sacred custom, 198, 199. 
Games : 

English, counting-out rhymes, 31; 
Kwakiutl, 51; Louisiana French, 139; 
Omaha children’s, 118, 123; Onondaga, 
84, 203. 

Gatschet, A. S., 170, 237. 
Gentes, Omaha, 115. 

Gesta Romanorum, 89. 

Ghost stories, 68, 200. 

Ghosts. See Spirits. 

Giants, in Indian myth, 38, 237. 
Give him Jessy, 78. 

Glooscap, heroic deeds of, 85. 
Grail, legend of, 245. 

Grimm, theory of popular tales, 11. 
Gypsy-Lore Society, 235. 


Hair, modes of cutting, among Omaha chil- 
dren, 117; turned by witches into snakes, 
185. 

Hale, Horatio, Huron Folk-Lore: 

I. Cosmogonic myths: creators, twin, 
good and evil, 178 ; born of divine mother, 
181; their warfare, 182; creation of ani- 
mals, 181 ; food-plants, spring from body 
of mother, 181; Hurons, residence and 
language, 177, 178; making of the world, 
180; moral character of myths, Algonkin 
and Huron, 179; place of departed spirits, 
182. 

Hiam/‘aa, cannibal spirits, 58. 

Him/ats’a, cannibals, 58. 

Hand, human, superstitions concerning, 83. 

Haynes, H. W., 161. 

Hayti. See Newell, W. W. 

Higginson, T. W., 235. 

Hon-do’-i, Onondaga demons, and masked 
dancers representing. See Smith, De 
Cost. 

Hoffman, W. G., Folk-Lore of the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans: 

Agricultural superstitions, 129; barns, 
129; “bundling,” 131; corn-husking, 131; 
courtship, 132; dancing, 131 ; dialect, 127 ; 
horse-shoe superstition, 129; houses, 128 ; 
marriage customs, 133; names, 126; ori- 
gin, 125; witchcraft, 135. 

Hoodoo, 17, 236. 

Hunting, 39, 41, 99, 104. 


Lgnis fatuus, 139. 
fi, 161. 
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Indians : 
Abenaki, 85; Alaskan, 168 ; Algonkian, 
41, 179; Bilqula, 63; Brazilian, 238; 
Catloltq, 63; Carib, 233; Cha’hta, 237; 


152, 
106, 
120, 
159; 
533; 
164; Lenapé, 37-43; Mississagua, 150- 
160; Mohawk, 150; Moqui, 109, 162, 165; 
Nanticoke, 
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184. Ponka,magic drum, 73; production 
of food, 73. See Witchcraft. 
Mammock, 78, 161. 


| Manhattan, derivation of name, 38. 
Cherokee, 97-108, 236; Chippewa, 41, 97, | 


154, 160; Creek, 237; Dakota, 68, | 
120, 213; Delaware, 37; Haida, 64, 

225; Huron, 152, 177; Iroquois, 39, | 
178, 180, 183, 184-203; Kittamats, 
Kwakiutl, 49-64; Kwats’enok, 62, 


2, 237; Navajo, 109, 165; | 


Ojebway, 150; Omaha, 65-68, 74-78, 204- | 
214, 237; Oneida, 44; Onondaga, 44-48, | 


84, 85, 184-203; Oregonian, 238 ; Panama, 
170, 171; Ponka, 73-78, 105, 204, 


9277- 


3/9 


Santee, 237 ; Sioux, 97, 237 ; Six Nations, 


37, 150, 183; Teton Dakota, 68; Texan, 


238 ; Tiononates, 178 ; Tlingit, 64 ; Tsimp- 


cian, 63; Wyandot or Wendat, 177. 
Inned, 161. 


Journal of American Folk-Lore, Field and 
Work of, 3-7- 
Journals, containing articles on Folk-Lore, 


89, 173, 245. 


Kissing : 
At husking-matches, 131; over a can- 
dle, 165. 


Marriage Customs: 
3rides dancing barefoot, 235; “for 
flax,” 134; in kettle, 236; marriage by 
kissing over candle, 165; Pennsylvania 
Germans, 133. 
Masks, sacrifices offered to, 41. See Sacred 
Utensils. 
Matthews, Washington, 109, 166. 
Medicine : 
Delaware, 41; Mississagua, 156; Oma- 
ha, 204,209; Onondaga, 197 ; Tlingit, 217. 
Medicine-dances, of Onondagas, 191, 197. 
Medicine-men, 104, 158, 164, 217. 
Mind-reading, Cherokee, 1o1. 
Mississagua Indians. See Chamberlain, 
A. F. 


| Moon, man in the, among Ponkas, 73. 
| Moon, superstitions relating to: 





Kushtaka, spirits of drowned, in shape of | 


otters, 218. 


Lang, A., theory of popular tales, 11, 88. 
Legends : 


Before full moon, wheat cut, 130; when 
horns turned up, fences made, 129; peas 
planted, 130; at new moon, potatoes 
planted, 130; during waning moon, shin- 
gles nailed, 129; during waxing moon, 
hogs slaughtered, 130. 

Mooney, James, Myths of the Cherokees : 

Conjuring, 102, 104; form of the earth, 
105; historical notes, 97; how the deer 
obtained horns, 106-108; Kanati and 
Selu, the origin of corn and game, 98- 
105 ; rabbit myths, 106. 

Moqui, snake-order, 109, 165. 


| Morality, of Algonkin tales, 179; of Iro- 


Kwakiutl, of divine origin of cannibal- 


ism, 63; Lendpé, of culture-hero, 38 ; 


Onondaga, of god of rivers, 201; Tlingit, | 


of origin of witchcraft, 215. 
Leland, C. G., 235. 
Lenapé Conversations. 
Levit, 161. 

Lightning, 104. 
Local Names near Washington, Notes on, 

146, 147. 

Louisiana customs. See Fortier, Alcée. 
Louisianian nursery tales. See Tales. 


Magic: 


See Brinton, D. G. | 


Cherokee, children gifted with magic | 


powers, 99; coiling serpent round house, 
102; rubbing body to obtain provisions, 


101; use of wood struck by lightning, as 


beneficent, 104. Omaha, magic arrow, 77 ; 
cap making wearer invisible, 76; club 
causing thunder, 76; plume, 74; spells, 


quois, 179; sexual, of Mississaguas, 153. 
Mosquitoes, origin of, 55, 181. 
Mourning customs, 196. 
Mourning song, Wik’enog, 52. 
Music, noted: 

Of Chinook songs, 225; Kwakiutl, 50, 

51, 52, 59; Omaha, 65, 67, 118, 120, 121. 
Musical instruments, 136, 158. : 
Mythology : 

Cherokee, see Mooney, James. //uron, 
see Hale, Horatio. Awakiut/, see Boas, 
Franz; Mogut, 109, 166; Omaha, origin of 
food-plants, 214; of rivers, 204; Onon- 
daga, legend of god of rivers, 201 ; 7/in- 
git, witch spirits, 217. 

Myths: 

Abenaki, why porcupine and toad have 
no noses, 85; heroic deeds of Glooscap, 
85; Cherokee, Kanati and Selu, 98; how 
the deer obtained his horns, 106; Awwa- 
kiutl, tale of Baqbakua‘latlé (cannibal 















lake spirit), 56; of Haokhaok (cannibal 
crane spirit), 57; of Hellilikila, 62; of 
Lélaqa, 61; Omaha, how the muskrat 
lost his tail, 120; Ictinike and the four 
creators, 213; story of Wa-han-the-she- 
gae, the rabbit, 121; Omaha and Ponka, 
adventures of Haxige, 204; of Hi*qpe’- 
agt¢e, 74; The Brothers, Sister, and Red 
Bird, 77; The Chief’s Son and the Than- 
ders, 75; The Chief's Son, the Snake- 
woman, and the Thunders, 76; Two- 
faces and the Twin Brothers, 76; Oxon- 
daga, The Serpent and the Thunderers, 
44; The Terrible Skeleton, 47. See, also, 
Legends, Stories, Tales. 


Name-feast, 115, 152, 199. 
Names: 

Delaware, 38, Local, near Washington, 
146; Mississagua, 153 ; Pennsylvania Ger- 
man, 126. 

Negro: 

Dances, 83; conjuring, 30, 83; myths, 
13, 169; superstitions, 138. 

Newell, W. W., Myths of Voodoo Wor- 
ship and Child Sacrifice in Hayti: 

Cannibalism, ascribed to Vaudoux, 21; 
to Vaudois, 21, 22; evidence concerning 
Haytian, doubtful, 29; Froude, J. A., 
cited, 16; Hayti, settlement of, 20; /oup 
garous, 22; ornaments of Vaudoux, 23 ; 
Saint-Méry, account of Vaudoux, 17; Sir 
Spenser St. John, 16, 17, 22, 28; sabatati, 
medizval sect, 24; Vaudots, origin, 18; 
identical with Vaudoux, 18-25 ; Vaudoux, 
trials of, in Hayti, 28; Voodoo practices 
in America, 30. 

Newell, W. W., 79, 86, 162, 169, 171, 172, 
235, 242, 243. 
Notes and Queries, 79, 162, 235. 


Omaha. See Dorsey, J. O., Fletcher, Alice C. 
Onondaga. See Beauchamp, W. M., Smith, 
De Cost. 


Palmer, F. L., How Jack went to seek his 
Fortune, tale, 227. 

Papegai, shooting at the, 138. 

Pennsylvania Germans. See Hoffman, W. J. 

Plant-lore, request for information, 165. 

Plants, in Folk-Lore and Myth: 

Cucumber, 244; food-plants, origin of, 
181, 213; tobacco, 46, 191, 193; violet, 
203. 

Prayer of a Navajo Shaman, 166. 
Prophecies, Ponka, 73. 
Prophet, Peace, of Onondagas, 84, 186, 199. 


Index. 





Quarrels, 161. 


Rabbit. See Beasts. 

Rattles. See Sacred Utensils. 

Religious Customs, See Kwakiutl, Omaha, 
Onondaga, Tlingit. 

Religious ideas of Mississaguas, 157. 

Resent, 79. 

Retaliation, 161. 


Sabatati, medizval sect, 24. 
Sacred Utensils : 

Amulets, 193, 217, 218 ; bundle of 
twigs, 218 ; cedar bark, 59, 61; costumes, 
50, 188; crosses, 195; drum, 159; eagle 
down, 60; eagle feathers, 152; images, 
218; knives, used to combat spirits, 217; 
masks, 41, 62, 188, 189; maskoids, 193; 
pestles, 189; plume-sticks, 109, 112; rat- 
tles, 219; of gourd, 159; of skulls, 216; 
of turtle shell, 188; Sisiutl, fabulous 
snake, 50; tobacco, 191, 193; wampum, 
41, 195, 201. 

Sacrifices : 

Cock, 21; corn meal, 109, 112; dog, 
white, among Onondagas, see Festivals ; 
black dog, 157; blood of dog, 54; food, 
41, 157; goat, 21; gunpowder, 157; hu- 
man, of children, alleged, among Vau- 
doux, 21 ; tobacco, 45, 85, 157, 193, 196. 

Sandals, why ascribed to Vaudoux priests, 
23 

Serpent. See Beasts. 

Shaman, 164, 166, 216-218. See Medicine- 
men. 

Shamanism, 217, 237. 

Shanty, 161. 

Sign, 161. 

Sky ascends and descends continually, 75, 
105. 

Slaves, 123. 

Smith, De Cost, Witchcraft and Demon- 
ism of the Modern Iroquois: 

Demons, called Ho*-do’-i, 187 ; dwell in 
cave, 187; cause sickness, 187; pacified 
by dances, 187; “ devil-dances,” 189; 
masked dancers, called Ho*-do’-i, 191; 
masks illustrated, 188, 189; cause illness, 
if neglected, 193; “ medicine- dance,” 
191 ; white dog, burning of, 189; witches, 
blow flames, 184; roam at night, 184; 
take animal form, 184; make snakes from 
hair, 185; confessions of, 185; executions 
of, 185; spells not necessary to, 186; re- 
monstrances addressed to, 186. 

Snake. See Beasts. 





Snake Order of the Moquis, 109-114, 165 
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Snake-woman in lake, 45, 76. 

Solar symbol, alleged, 234. 

Songs: 

Chinook, see Boas, F.; Kwakiutl, see 
Boas, F.; Mississagua, 159; Omaha, see 
Dorsey, J. O., Fletcher, Alice C. See 
also Music. 

Soul, lost through enchantment, 166; how 
recovered, 158, 166; resides in the bones, 
238; wanderings of, after death, 240. 

Spells, 77, 102, 156. 

Spirits of departed: 


Appear in dreams, 182; impart magic 


power, 216; live like men, 72. 
Spirits, evil. See Ho»do’-i, Witca spirits. 
Stephen, A. M., Legend of the Origin of 
the Snake Order of the Moquis, 10o9- 
114. 
Stories, Ponka: 
Magic, 73; omens, 73; prophecies, 73. 
Sun, a man or woman, 105. 
Superstitions : 
In District of Columbia, 164; Louis- 


iana, see Alcée, Fortier; Pennsylvania 
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Thunder, 46, 75, 76, 208. 

Thunder-boys, 98. 

Thunderers, Thunder-men, 47, 75, 76, 98. 

Thunder-bird, 77, 152. 

Thurston, H. S., The Dog, the Cat, the Ass, 
and the Cock, tale, 230. 


Urine, 171. 


Vaudois, 18-25. 


) Violet, Onondaga name of, 203. 


Voodoo, Vaudoux, Voudoux, 20-29, 
139. 


38, 


Waldenses, 18, 24. 


German, see Hoffman, W. J. See also | 


Days, Hand, Moon. 


Tales. 

English, How Jack went to seek his 
Fortune, 227; the Dog, the Cat, the Ass, 
and the Cock, 230; French, in Louisiana, 
La Graisse, 140; Dézef ki parlé (the Talk- 
ing Eggs), 142. See Myths. 


Wampum. See Sacred Utensils. 
Waste-basket of Words, 78, 161. 
Water: 

Habitations under the, 77; spirits of, 
evil, 157; spirits received through, in 
drinking, 217; water monsters send flood, 
205. 

Whistling, superstition concerning, 139. 

Winds, quarters whence they come, 112. 

Witch spirits. See Boas, F., Emmons Col- 
lection, Ho*-do’-i. 

Witchcraft: 

In Hayti, see Newell, W. W.; Louisi- 
ana, 138; Medizval, 172; New Mexico, 
167; Omaha, in myth, 77 ; Onondaga, see 
Smith, De Cost; Ponka, 73; Spain, 25. 
See Conjurers, Magic, Shamanism. 

Witches’ meetings, 25, 27, 167, 184. 
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The First Volume of the JouRNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE is concluded with the 
present number. 





The Second Volume, for the year 1889, will consist of four numbers, to appear in the 
second month of each quarter (February, May, August, November). 

The editors feel that the JouRNAL has passed its experimental stage, and that the variety 
and importance of the contents of the First Volume attest the necessity of such a medium 
for the publication of the rich folk-lore and mythology of the continent, which offers so 
wide a field for research. 

During the coming year, serial articles, begun in 1888, will be continued, namely: Rev. 
J. Owen Dorsey, “ Abstracts of Omaha and Ponka Myths;” Prof. ALCEE FORTIER, 
“Louisiana Folk-Lore” (French), with texts in dialect; Mr. HorRATIO HALE, “ Huron 
Folk-Lore ;” Dr. W. J. HorrMan, “ Folk-Lore of the Pennsylvania Germans,” with texts 
in dialect; “ English Folk-Tales in America,” furnished by several contributors, with 
notes by the General Editor. A seri€s of articles on “ Common Superstitions ” will also 
be begun in the next number. | 

Among collectors of Folk-Lore other than editors, who have promised contributions, 
may be mentioned the names of Rev. W. M. BEAUCHAMP, Mrs. FANNY D. BERGEN, Mr. 
A. F. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. FRANK HAMILTON CUSHING, Miss ALICE C. FLETCHER, Dr. 
WASHINGTON MATTHEWS, U.S. A., and Dr. H. TEN KATE. 

Attention will be given in the JouRNAL to the Music of the Native Races, a subject 
hitherto imperfectly investigated. It is intended that each number shall contain examples 
of such music. 

The Department of Bibliography will be extended. In place of the Notes of Journals, 
hitherto printed, a “ Record of American Folk-Lore” will be given, designed to give an 
account of the progress of collection in North and South America. This Department will 
be edited by Dr. FRANz Boas. Notice will also be taken of European books and jour- 
nals, as before. 

This programme, which outlines only a part of the work in prospect, appears sufficient 
to show that the American Folk-Lore Society has a claim to a generous support at the 
hands of the American people. It is evident that the membership of the Society should 
be many times larger than it now is, and members are urged to use their best endeavors 
to promote such increase. 

Any persons desiring to become members of the Society will please send their names, 
together with the membership fee ($3.00), to the Secretary. 
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